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COLOR FOR RUBIES... 
BACKBONE FOR STEEL! 


\. Chromium, the element that imparts pre- 
cious color to rubies, imparts something 
more precious to steel. It gives steel in- 
credible hardness and resistance to heat 

and corrosion. It makes steel strong, yet ductile 
and shock-resistant. 

Chromium is the key that has opened—and is 
still opening — great new fields of application for 
steel. Without chromium, the whole wonderful 
series of stainless steels would not have been pos- 
sible. From tarnish-free tableware to corrosion- 
resistant chemical equipment... from strong, light- 
weight truck bodies to streamlined trains and 
airplanes... from heat-defiant boiler tubes to high- 
temperature steam turbines...chromium has made 
possible a steel with properties of the noble metals. 

But the stainless steels are only one great contri- 
bution of chromium. This element has also helped to 
provide hard, shock-resistant armor plate and armor- 
piercing projectiles; long-wearing engine valves; strong, 
tough gears, tools, ball bearings, car trucks, shafts, 
springs, and dies; and hundreds of other improved 
articles. 

We do not make steel of any kind. But for over 35 
years, we have made ferro-alloys and alloying metals 
used in steel-making. Among these are chromium, 
silicon, manganese, vanadium, tungsten, zirconium, 
columbium, and calcium. 

It was our research and development that made the 
low-carbon grades of ferro-chromium available com- 
mercially. Without these, production of a majority of 
the stainless steels would have been impracticable. 
Inquiries about stainless and other alloy steels—their 
manufacture, fabrication, and use—are cordially invited. 


The progress made by Electro Metallurgical Company in the 
manufacture and use of ferro-alloys and in the development of 
alloy steels has been greatly facilitated by metallurgical research 
in the laboratories of Electro Metallurgical Company and Union 
Carbide Company; by the advances in electric furnace electrodes 
and techniques of National Carbon Company, Inc.; and by the 
broad experience in the production, fabrication, and treatment of 
metals of Haynes Stellite Company and The Linde Air Products 
Company. All of these companies are Units of Union Carbide and 


Carbon Corporation, 


ELECTRO METALLURGICAL COMPANY 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC 


30 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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sgovation in employer-employee labor 
tions. 


ential’ Industries 


Industries which want to know where 

stand as regards the wartime draft 
‘beginning to flock to Selective Serv- 
ve for rulings on whether they fall into 
he two essential categories—“ necessary 
» war production” or “essential to the 
upport of the war effort.” . 
Selective Service has issued six advis- 
ory rulings to date. Three of them cover 
minor emergency situations—marine pi- 
ots, civilian army fliers, Public Health 
serve oficers—but the others are basic 
industrial rulings. These point out to 
yal draft boards the essentiality of rail- 
gad transportation, coal production, 
nd shipbuilding. Several other types of 
ransportation are due to get rulings 
00n. 

Each ruling lists the occupations 
ithin the industry which are “critical” 
n the sense that there is a shortage of 
men in the occupation and that it takes 
ome time to train new men. A ruling 
of this sort guides draft boards in decid- 
ing (1) whether critical men in the in- 
dustry are eligible for occupational de- 
ements, and (2) whether men in the 
ndustry who have dependents are eligi- 
ble for 3-B classification, one step farther 
fom the Army than 3-A. 


ow to Find Where You Stand 


Selective Service is attacking open- 
nd-shut cases of necessary occupations 
ist. It will work down eventually to 
he marginal cases. An industry which 
ants to get the suspense over can pre- 
mnt the facts on its Case and ask for an 
mmediate ruling. 

First job is to define the industry—as 
broadly as can be done while keeping it 
homogeneous. Generally, an industry is 
garded by Selective Service as consist- 
ing of all the organizations offering a 
imilar service and competing for about 
he same labor. ‘Then the critical occu- 
ations in the industry should be laid 
ut. Finally, a showing must be made 
s to the importance of the industry. 
overnment agencies or WPB branches 
hich have jurisdiction should be called 
i on this. 


see Your Local Office 


A long step in decentralization of 
PB’s nonpolicy administrative work 
as taken this week in the sweeping 
tel conservation order. This provides 
hat only those appeals will be consid- 
ed that are filed with WPB’s nearest 
ld office. ‘Those which can’t be dis- 
posed of by the field offices will be 


* 
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routed to an office set up in New York 
for this purpose. 

Rumors that WPB’s Iron and Steel 
Branch would be moved bodily to Pitts- 
burgh are wrong, however. Sentiment 
for the move is strong, since Pittsburgh 
is the home town of many of the Steel 
Branch staff, but their wishes are out- 
weighed by the importance of maintain- 
ing close working relations between the 
branch and the Army and Navy. 


Salvage on the Air 


Plans for an extensive advertising 
campaign to salvage scarce materials are 
nearing the stage of final approval. 
WPB’s Bureau of Industrial Conserva- 
tion and industry’s liaison group, the 


Advertising Council, are handling the 
program. 

Manufacturers will finance the adver 
tising, particularly those who use such 
reclaimed materials as scrap metal, rub 
ber, fats, and oils. ‘The National Assn 
of Manufacturers is assisting in lining 
up sponsors. Copy has already been pre 
pared by a pool of Chicago talent organ 
ized by Leo Burnett, agency head. 

Completion of financing arrange 
ments and the O.K. from government 
officials are due shortly. 


Curb on Charge Accounts 


Last of President Roosevelt's demands 
in his seven-point program for contro] 
ling inflation was a further curb on con 


Paul R. Porter came from the 
freshwater city of Kenosha, Wis., to 
take over the chairmanship of the 
Shipbuilding Stabilization Commit- 
tee. That committee came into be- 
ing through action taken at the first 
meeting of the old National Defense 
Advisory Commission in June, 1940. 

Just before that first NDAC meet- 
ing adjourned, William Knudsen 
said, “Well, gentlemen, is there any- 
thing else?” Someone reminded the 
group that building ships was going 
to be an important item in the de- 
fense program and that, in the last 
war, shipbuilding labor problems had 
been particularly aggravating. 

“Yes, indeed,” Knudsen is re- 
ported to have said, “‘let’s do some- 
thing about avoiding that kind of 
trouble, and let’s do it right away. 
Sidney, will you take care of it?” 
Knudsen asked, addressing his asso- 
ciate NDAC director, Hillman. The 
result was a national shipbuilding 
stabilization agreement which carried 
separate wage clauses for the East 
Coast, the West Coast, and the Gulf 
(BW-—Apr.19’41,p38). 

The first chairman of the stabiliza- 
tion committee which administered 
the agreement was Morris L. Cooke. 
When Cooke went to Mexico as the 
U. S. representative on the two-man 
panel which was to arbitrate Ameri- 
can oil firm claims against the Mexi- 
can government (BW —Nov.29'41, 
p22), Porter took his place. 

The stabilization agreement sets 
certain standards for employment 
practices and wages which are tied 
to the cost of living index. Porter’s 
done a good job, and the agreement 
has worked well. 


Roosevelt Passes Porter a Hot Potato 


But this week, at a national con- 
ference of shipbuilding employers 
and labor in Chicago, the basic wage 
provisions in the agreement were be- 
ing overhauled. President Roosevelt 
wired Porter that the wage increases 
called for under the agreement— 
which the government itself had 
drafted—are “irreconcilable with the 
national policy to contro] the cost of 
living.” Porter was sweating with 
union officials, trying to convince 
them that they had to give up, as a 
contribution to national welfare, what 
the contract said they had coming 
to them. 

It was clear that Roosevelt was 
losing no time nor leaving any loop 
hole in making his anti-inflation pro- 
gram stick, and that Chairman Porter 
was the first government official called 
on to administer the bitter medi- 
cine to labor. 


344” Webster 781 Trap. For U.S. N. Class II pressure 
service. (100 Ibs. per sq. in.) 


‘= installation 
made easy’ 


Here is the trap for shipboard heating 
service... The Webster 781 Trap 
saves weight, space and cost —savings 
of first importance on shipboard. 


Built to last of finest materials. Sim- 
ple and inexpensive interior replace- 
ment. A new thermostatic assembly 
can be quickly installed in the origi- 
nal trap body. No need to disturb 
piping. 

Webster 781 Traps are assuring con- 
tinuous drainage plus complete and 
continuous air elimination on many 
of the outstanding ships built in such 
famous yards as Sun, Bethlehem, 
Ingalls, Cramps, New York Ship, 
Bath and others. 


Webster products are on the job for 
ships of many lines—Moore-McCor- 
mack, Mississippi Shipping, American 
Export, Atlantic Refining and Robin, 
among many others. 


Prompt deliveries on appropriate 
priorities. 


For full information on Webster 
System Equipment for shipboard 
heating, write for our steam trap 
data book, Bulletin 1200E. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N.]J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 65 principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 
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sumer credit. The Federal Reserve, al- 
most ready at that time (BW—May2'42, 
p16), this week announced the further 
tightening designed to meet the Presi- 
dent’s requirements. 

The list of goods subjected to stricte1 
instalment terms is broadened to include 
almost all types of consumers’ durable 
goods. Down payments are increased, 
furniture going from 10% to 20%, and 
most other affected items to 334%. 


| Terms on autos, which can be bought 


only by a select few anyhow, are among 
those unchanged. 

Biggest point of the new rules, how- 
ever, is control over charge accounts. 
None may remain unpaid more than 40 
days after the end of the month in 
which the charge was incurred or it 
must be reclassified as an instalment 
account. Once the account has been 
placed on an instalment basis, it must 
be paid off within six months and no 
goods may be charged until this is done. 


BEW Satisfies State 


Don’t be deceived by the recent pub- 
lic airing of a little controversy over the 
delegation of authority between the 
State Department and the Board of Eco- 
nomic Warfare. The State Depart- 
ment’s still on top, and Secretary Hull is 
still a power in the Cabinet. 

Behind the confusion is nothing more 
than a desire on the part of a number of 
officials to speed up the acquisition of 
strategic materials from abroad. ‘That 
job was taken away from Jesse Jones 
some tine ago and handed to Milo Per- 
kins, who is executive head of BEW. 
Perkins is one of the strongest advocates 
in Washington of placing big, long-term 
contracts abroad (mainly in Latin Amer- 
ica) both as a means of building a steady 
and increasing supply and as an aid to 
hemisphere economic development. 

When the BEW hastily drew up the 
bill which it felt must be passed to give 
it the authority to do the job, the phras- 
ing inadvertently made it 
though BEW was grasping for certain 
powers incontrovertibly belonging to the 
State Department. 

e No Cause for Friction—The bill will 
be rewritten to correct this flaw, State 
and BEW will continue to cooperate, 
and Secretary Hull will continue to use 
Milo Perkins as the same trusted aid that 


| he has been ever since he attended the 


Havana Pan-American Conference in 
the department’s advisory delegation. 


Trouble in Foreign Trade 


Though Washington has gone out of 
its way in the last few months to try to 
ease the lot of badly squeezed exporters 
and importers, it has so bungled its job 


seem as’ 


of late that relations with fi 
were near the breaking poi 
Outwardly, the controve: 
on Tuesday in New York, 
giant foreign trade confe: 
staged, centered around th« 
just what expenses the for 
could include in their price 
export price ceiling formula 
week ago by the Office of P 
istration and the Board of 
Warfare. 
@ The Real Problem—Actually, the p; 
lem goes much deeper. Foreign trade j 
reduced to a fraction of norma! yolyny 
Though the government is using 
far as possible—the regular commer 
channels to handle the steadily mov 
ing volume of government-contr 
foreign business, it still does not provid 
many foreign traders with a paying 
ume of business. Formerly they coy} 
up prices to cover overhead. ‘That's oy 
under the new order, but Washingto 
hasn’t yet had the courage to tell ¢} 
business that some agents are bound t 
be squeezed out for the duration 
e Pinning Down the Issue—T/his r 
tance is undoubtedly due to Washi 
ton’s inability to estimate now how fj 
the volume of “‘free”’ trade will dwin 
or how much of the mounting volw 
of controlled buying and selling can 
routed through established private cha 
nels. But nothing will be solved unt 
both sides face the real issue frankh 


inder th 
d dow 
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Capital Gains (and Losses) 


The British are moving into fede: 
buildings in Washington. British s! 
ping officials are now housed in t 
Commerce Building, where they can} 
in close contact with the Maritime Co 
mission. British munitions officials h 
offices in the Public Health Semi 
building, which is across the street fro 
the Navy and Army buildings. 

The Navy is clamping down on * 
“armed chair” officers. Each divis 
has been assigned a quota of officers wh 
must be ordered to sea duty with 
few weeks. Navy has more than 5, 
officers and enlisted men stationed 1 
Washington; Army has over 7,500) 

Elaborate new “automatic” slidin 
scale of compensation to air mail cat 
riers, ordered by Civil Aeronautic 
Board, means that the Post Office cal 
put smaller loads on many schedu'e 
instead of overloading a few, whid 
crowded passengers off. Post Ofte 
previously paid for trips with minimu 
loads, now it pays for pounds on 4! 
trips. Airlines get same amount 
revenue, the public gets more frequet 
deliveries. ‘ 

—Business Week 
Washington Burea 
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FIGURES OF THE WEEK 


trad § Latest Preceding Month 6 Months Yeor 
5 wee Week Week Ago Ago Ago 
trac THE INDEX (see chart below) ae ae 5 *180.0 +178.5 179.6 161.2 148.7 
re ty 
+ eq PRODUCTION 
lem Steel Ingot Operations (% of capacity)... 6.6... e eee eee eee eens 98.6 98.9 98.6 98.2 96.8 
tradi a hire ak cies od ose nin due © 40-3ein wisn see eS en 4.0446 22,015 = 21,900 22,320 92,879 130,610 
der | Engineering Const. Awards (Eng. News-Rec. 4-week daily av. in thousands)... . $40,840 $32,982 $33,512 $11,826 $15,211 
leas Electric Power Output (million kilowatt-hours)........................... 3,305 = +3,273 3,349 3,380 2.945 
dy Crude Oil (daily average, 1,000 bbls.)... 2.2... 00. eee eee ee eee 3,335 = 3,581 = 3,418 = 4,071 ~~ 3,507 
a Bituminous Coal (daily average, 1,000 toms).....................00.e000. 1,916 = +1,919 1,858 1,818 261 
TRADE 
€ pr Miscellaneous and L.C.L. Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)............ 84 85 86 94 85 
Tade All Other Carloadings (daily average, 1,000 cars)....................0000. 59 56 48 58 35 
olu Check Payments SE We Wo GM, IID. 5. ee sc eeace serene $6,319 $6,285 $6,713 $5,769 $5,445 
ing Money in Circulation (Wednesday series, millions)........................ $11,723 $11,642 $11,593 $10,307 $9,071 
ner Department Store Sales (change from same week of preceding year)........... +13% +15% +4+25% +8% +17% 
leas Business Failures (Dun & Bradstreet, number)..........................5. 199 233 243 187 272 
tr PRICES (Average for the week) 
mt Spot Commodity Index (Moody’s, Dec. 31, 1931 = 100)................. 231.3 231.3 233.0 209.0 188.8 
ng Industrial Raw Materials (U. S. Bureau of Labor Statistics, Aug., 1939 = 100)... 153.5 153.6 154.9 144.9 135.7 
co Domestic Farm Products (U. S. Bureau of Labor wleseneees Aug., 1939 = 100). . 184.2 184.8 185.1 158.1 136.3 
t Sees GMI CONRE, BOM), 8. ede cceesaceccscs $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 $56.73 
ing ee ND CU, UD, ccc e cece sce cvcsesees $19.17 = $19.17 $19.17, $19.17 $19.17 
ell t Copper (electrolytic, Connecticut Valley, Ib.).......... 2.22.6... cece ee eeee 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.000¢ 12.038¢ 
anc eee oe, 2, eee Women, memens City, bu.). ... ccc ccc cccccees $1.15 $1.13 $1.18 $1.12 $0.87 
' I I I I, RD nc... ee cc cn ce vecceccsccccces 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.74¢ 3.50¢ 3.42¢ 
é Cotton (middling, ten — RN. nica sainwnie peek ans aw aes 20.10¢ 20.05¢ 20.38¢ 16.20¢ 11.66¢ 
re SE is wisi ina on bok sce vices caved ¥ieegbsiedgoueswoeen $1.266 $1.263 $1.319  $1.285 $1.305 
_ tRubber (ribbed smoked sheets, New York, Ib.).... 2.0... 60. eee eee eee 22.50¢  22.50¢ 22.50¢ 22.50¢ 24.02¢ 
ow fa 
VINC FINANCE 
olur 90 Stocks, Price Index (Standard & Poor’s Corp.).................000000 00 61.5 60.0 64.6 76.1 74.5 
can Medium Grade Corporate Bond Yield (30 Baa issues, Moody’s).............. 4.27% 4.27% 4.25% 4.27% 4.32% 
ch U. S. Bond Yield (average of all taxable issues due or callable after twelve years) 2.38% 2.35% 2.33% 2.22% # 
r U.S. Tesmsuny 3-40-5 year Note Yield (tamable)....... 2... ccc cece ccc eees 1.02% 1.00% 0.95% 0.78% 0.74% 
Ah Call Loans Renewal Rate, N. Y. Stock Exchange (daily average)............. 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 1.00% 
Prime Commercial Paper, 4-to-6 months, N. Y. City (prevailing rate)......... 8% 8% 8% 4% 4-48 % 
BANKING (Millions of dollars) 
ae Demand Deposits Adjusted, reporting member banks....................4. 25,358 25,145 24,197 24,258 23,712 
eder Total Loans and Investments, reporting member banks..................... 31,205 31,393 30,494 29,582 27,550 
| shi Commercial and Agricultural Loans, reporting member banks................ 6,731 6,874 7,003 6,554 5,532 
n tl Securities Loans, reporting member banks.......................0.00000: | 836 833 815 962 910 
an | U. S. Gov’t and Gov’t Guaranteed Obligations Held, reporting member banks. . 16,405 16,435 15,389 14,648 13,927 
Cor Other Securities Held, reporting member banks...................2620005. 3,706 3,716 3,711 3,731 3,753 
a he Excess Reserves, all member banks (Wednesday series)..................... 2,820 2,750 3,000 4,602 5,771 
wee Total Federal Reserve Credit Outstanding (Wednesday series)............... 2,443 2,400 2,339 2,250 2,234 
foe *Preliminary, week ended May 2nd. t Revised. § Date for “Latest Week” on each series on request. 
# Not available. + Ceiling fixed by government. 
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From Laboratory Novelty to 
IMPORTANT WAR PRODUCTION TOOL 
IN LESS THAN SIX YEARS 


GOOD LIGHT helps step up production in this modern aircraft engine plant. 
18,000 40-watt G-E Mazpa F lamps supply “indoor daylight” right around the clock. 


N Nov. 23, 1936, 1200 distinguished guests goods 
at a dinner in Washington’s Mayflower will | 
Hotel celebrated the American patent centen- | get Te 
nial, and saw a new kind of lamp produced be do 
in General Electric laboratories. to cou 
This invention was described as “a novel light raisin, 
source still under development in the labora- opera 
tory. The new source makes available a rich —_, lag- 
spectrum of colored light produced at efficien- _| 
cies many times that of former sources.” Mc 
It is known today as the G-E Mazpa F Flu- ns be 
orescent lamp. Millions of them supply cool . — Onn 
efficient indoor daylight to speed production. ance ee tne G-E sale : 
Today, these lamps provide more light than | | Plena e lamp sai ms! 
was ever before possible, conserve electricity, enodhaned, elficleney bas hoes 
time, energy, aid health and morale. ! been steadily increased, noe 
When you buy fluorescent lamps get G-E and prices have been re- TOs | 
Mazpa F lamps... made to stay brighter longer. duced as much as 607. or 35 
Scene of the Patent Centennial dinner, But tl 
November 23, 1936, where fluorescent price 
lamps were first shown. In the light G-E MAZ DA LAM P§ have 
panel on each of four columns were manu: 
10 15-watt green lamps on one side tons. 
and 10 santh blue aa on the other, GENERAL (6) ELECTRIC 
Busine 
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THE OUTLOOK 


Markdown Adjustment Ahead 


Distributors face tough problems as price control cuts into 
profits, but stock market takes due note of stabilizing effect of the 
new order. Business watches critical war news. 


The war news this week shunted do- 
mestic business developments from the 
big headlines. The British landed on 
Madagascar; Corregidor fell to persistent 
Japanese assaults; and the Russian army 
struck at key German bases to forestall a 
Nazi drive. But for the American busi- 
ness man—with manufacturers’ and 
wholesalers’ price ceilings going into 
effect May 11 and retail ceilings May 18 
-the job directly ahead was to adjust 
operations to the country’s new eco- 
nomic order (BW—May2’42,p]1 3). 

All sorts of price-freeze problems rose 
immediately to plague business men. 
There were problems of interpretation, 
administration, and accounting. a 

inning on page 27, in a special re- 
= vs be Week explores the major 


questions which puzzle executives. 


Double Squeeze 


Retailers this week were still a bit 
stunned by it all. Not = are their 
li 


profit margins cut (since selling prices 
are based on previously-purchased lower- 
cost inventories), but also many face a 
squeeze because volume in hard-goods 
lines is due to decline sharply. Some 
types of stores, of course, are not as 
vulnerable as others. Food sales prob- 
ably will hold up, or even increase. And 
such outlets will have a greater gross 
with which to offset the squeeze. 

But stores selling durable consumer 
goods, such as radios, refrigerators, etc., 
will be hit hard. Because they cannot 
get replacements to sell, their gross will 
be down sharply. Nor will they be able 
to counteract the decline in unit sales by 
raising their prices, thus passing higher 
operating costs on to consumers. 


lag—for the Duration 


Moreover, the “squeeze” will persist 
so long as the Office of Price Adminis- 
tration holds the line on retail prices. 
Consider what happens: Suppose retail 
sales run to $50,000,000,000 (which is 
not far from 1941’s actual); suppose 
the cost of goods purchased (inventories) 
amounts to $32,500,000,000; then the 
gross margin would be $17,500,000,000, 
or 35% (figured on the selling price). 
But then along comes the OPA with its 
e freeze; and suppose retail prices 
ave lagged $1,000,000,000 behind 
manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ quota- 
tons. Then, that $1,000,000,000 lag is 
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frozen into the price structure. The 
overall retail price would remain at $50,- 
000,000,000; but the goods purchased 
would be up $1,000,000,000 to $33,- 
500,000,000. So the gross profit margin 
would drop to $16,500,000,000. 


Relief by Subsidy 


Nor will “rollbacks” change the ulti- 
mate effect. Let’s assume that OPA 
decides to distribute the squeeze. Sup- 
pose it pushes back wholesale prices 
$300,000,000 and manufacturers’ prices 
another $300,000,000. Then retailers 
will have to take a $400,000,000 cut. 
But the gross markdown—from manu- 
facturer to ultimate consumer—would 
still remain at $1,000,000,000. 

And unless economies in manufacture 
or distribution are effected, this mark- 
down will cut directly into net profits 
of American businesses. In some cases, 
the Office of Price Administration will 


subsidize the squeeze; that is, pay man 
ufacturers, wholesalers, or retailers in 
order to hold down prices. But that 
phase is still to be worked out. 


Perky Stock Market 


Interestingly enough, the stock mar- 
ket advanced on the news. ‘Time was 
when common stocks were purchased as 
an inflation hedge, when a decline in 
prices, or a freeze, would be considered 
bearish. For increased profits are usu- 
ally associated with advancing prices. 

Not so, nowadays. ‘Taxes have been 
steadily increasing; so have wage rates 
(which the price freeze may tend to 
check). In consequence, profits have 
been falling off and leading corporations 
have been cutting dividends. So inves 
tors and speculators have shied away 
from common shares. Not only were 
dividends threatened, but rising prices 
tended to reduce buying power of those 
dividends. But now fixing prices tends 
to stabilize dividends’ “real value.” 

The war news also helped the mar 
ket. Continued Russian attacks against 
German troops on the eastern front re- 
inforced hopes that the ultimate Axis 
objective—a juncture between Germany 
and Japan in the Middle East (page 85) 
~—will not be achieved this year. 


IN THE OUTLOOK: 


“REAL” HOURLY WAGES 
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The rise in the cost of living has begun 
to catch up with the rise in hourly 
wages. As the chart shows, an hour’s 
earning power is beginning to buy a 
decreasing amount of goods—“real” 
hourly wages have actually turned 
down. Advancing wages, by boosting 
production costs, have lifted living 


costs; higher living costs, in turn, have 
prompted union leaders to demand 
pay increases. Each has interacted 
upon the other. And the Administra- 
tion’s strategy in freezing prices—with 
its emphasis on cost-of-living items— 
was designed to stop this self-perpetu- 
ating spiral (BW—May2’42,p54). 
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TRIPLE LAUNCHING 


Cargo ships are coming oft the ways 
so frequently nowadays that the splash 
of a single launching hardly makes a 


ripple in national news. However, 
maritime history was made when three 
ships as large as 10,000 tons were 
launched simultaneously at the Todd 
Shipbuilding Co., South Portland, Me. 


For Stable Wages 


National War Labor Board 
gets ready to carry out policy 
of no pay increases except to 
meet changes in cost of living. 


The machinery for effecting the sta- 
bilization of wages, which President 
Roosevelt called for last week in his 
anti-inflation program (BW —May2’42, 
pl5), 1S being put together piece by 
piece. As prime stabilizer, the National 
War Labor Board’s chairman, William 
H. Davis, has already organized an in- 
terdepartmental committee which will 
serve as a clearing house for wage regula- 
tion information. On it are represented, 
in addition to NWLB, the War, Navy, 
and Labor Departments, the Maritime 
Commission, the War Production 
Board, and the War Manpower Com- 
mission. 

@ Would Consult OPA—Although not 
formally represented, the Office of Price 
Administration will have a close liaison 
with NWLB, for Davis has announced 
that every agency of the government 
that may be affected by a NWLB wage 
order will be consulted prior to the wage 
determination. But, unless directed to 
do otherwise by either the White House 
or Congress, NWLB will not notably 
extend its present jurisdiction, and its 
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wage rulings, which cover only a small 
minority of negotiated wage bargains, 
will have to set national patterns or be 
largely ineffective as wage regulation. 
Should voluntary wage boosts granted 
by employers get out of hand—either 
through collective negotiations or 
through employer competition for 
skilled labor—the board will look to the 
President to act directly and order a 
ceiling over all wage rates. The Wage- 
Hour Division, most experienced govern- 
ment wage-policing agency, has already 
been asked to consider the necessity for 
such action in the long run, and is get- 
ting ready to operate such a program if 
it becomes necessary. 
e Enforcement Device—As one means 
of arresting such a trend, government 
contracting agencies, all of which are 
members of the interdepartmental wage 
committee, could advise contractors not 
to expect compensation for any wage in- 
creases granted. But the big hope of 
obviating the necessity for a rigid wage 
freeze is that Leon Henderson will be 
able to hold the cost of living within 
reasonable limits, thus remove the com- 
pulsion on labor to demand more pay. 
In the meantime, NWLB’s chairman 
can be expected to stand by his state- 
ment that the board is not going to im- 
prove standards of living for workers 
who are now getting a standard wage. 
This means that the big wage disputes 
now before NWLB—involving Little 
Steel, General Motors, Alcoa, Bethle- 


hem Shipbuilding, and ot! 
which unions have pressed for ; 
pay hike—will be decided on t! 
of whether the cost of living 
since the last wage contract 
ated have changed what were 
wages then into substandard 
@ Broad Policies—In considerin 
pect, the board will take cogn 
Roosevelt's warning that sacrif have 
to be exacted from every group and Hen 
derson’s statement that we mus: 
a 1932 standard of living be 

civilian supply shortages. D 

acknowledged that the Presid 
added a directive to the board’s origina] 
charter which specified that “we noy 
have to conduct ourselves so th 
decisions will not unstabilize 

tions.” 

NWLB’s first opportunity to write g 
cost-of-living decision in a big case may 
well come in the Little Steel dispute 
which the board is now pondering 
Look for a board rejection of the union 
$1-a-day claim and a small increase that 
may be coupled with some kind of 
union security recommendation to make 
the decision less bitter to labor. 
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PRICE-ORDER REPRINTS 


First response to the complex 
terms of “the great American price 
freeze of May, 1942” has been a 
flood of questions from business. 
Anticipating these, Business Week 
has been hard at work in Wash- 
ington getting for its readers the 
vital answers which appear in a 
Report to Executives, “How the 
Price Freeze Works,” starting on 
page 27. It has been getting from 
Canadian officials and_ business 
men the valuable guidance of 
their earlier experience in adjust- 
ing to such a freeze (page 41). It 
has been interpreting the impor- 
tant effect of the order on rents 
(page 50), on farm prices (page 
84), and on wage stabilization 
plans (this page). 

To meet the swelling demand 
for this essential information, the 
answers on “‘How the Price Freeze 
Works,” the Canadian report, and 
other material will be made avail 
able in a combined reprint, single 
copies mailed to readers without 
charge, additional copies at 20¢ 
apiece, quantity-order prices by 
arrangement. By special arrange- 
ment with Washington, each re- 
print will be accompanied by a 
copy of the full official text of 
“The General Maximum Price 
Regulation.” Requests for reprints 
should be addressed to Willard 
Chevalier, Publisher, Business 
Week, 330 West 42nd Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


— 
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Broad Rationing Plan Ready 


OPA sees that controlled distribution of consumer goods 
must follow price freezing and is working on point system to 
cover many types of necessities, leave buyers some choice. 


Delivered of the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, after long labor, the 
(fice of Price Administration is girding 
‘self for a program of rationing that 
will go far beyond the rubber-auto-sugar 
xsoline job immediately on its hands. 
Before many months, every essential 
consumer article—things that everyone 
ought to have at least some of—will be 
subject to a degree of rationing. The 
necessity Of widespread rationing arises 
fom the same basic condition that 
brought about the need for the price 
freeze—lots of money and few goods. 
¢ Inevitable Consequence—Stabilization 
of most prices at March levels has 
made a critical case for rationing. As 
jong as prices could rise, forcing out 
marginal buyers, the effective demand 
for goods could be kept in line with the 
supply. The market might be unhealthy, 
but it was at least fairly orderly. With 
prices frozen, incomes rising, and the 
wupply of goods constant or dropping, 
it's either rationing or the inequities of 
frst-come-first-served distribution. And 
America will choose the ration, rather 
than the queue. 

The rationing programs now in effect 

ot in the immediate offing were under- 
taken after much heartsearching, inter- 
minable public and private argument. 
[hey represent cases in which the sup- 
ply has, or is believed to have, dropped 
sharply, in which consumption must be 
cut far below existing levels. In future, 
ationing will have to be installed in 
many cases in which the supply is the 
ame as it has been, or only slightly be- 
low that total, in which consumption 
can stay at about its usual levels. 
*Point System Preferred—The ration- 
ing method—according to current OPA 
thinking—will be to establish a second- 
ay currency of points alongside the 
dollar currency. Essential articles of 
which the supply is at all limited will 
be listed and given a price in points. 
Then every person in the country will 
be given a book of stamps representing 
4 certain number of points. His pur- 
chases of articles on the controlled list 
will be limited by the number of points 
in his possession. 

When a sale is made, the retailer will 
collect points, will use them to replen- 
sh his stocks by turning them over to 
the wholesaler. The wholesaler in turn 
wil hand over the stamps to the man- 
uiacturer. It may even be that some 
machinery will be set up by which man- 
ufacturers will use the stamps to get 
their raw materials. Or the stamps might 
ve integrated, at the manu acturing 
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level, with the WPB’s priority system. 
e Shy Off Extremes—It is thought that 
such a system, which has been tried out 
in Britain (BW —Jan.31'42,p34)_ will 
combine rather effective control with a 
minimum disturbance of the ordinary 
distributive system. For the present, no 
necessity is seen for such extreme moves 
as forcing consumers to do all their buy- 
ing at a particular store so as to reduce 
the amount of goods frozen in inven- 
tory. But as supply gets tighter, moves 
of this sort may become necessary and 
possible techniques are being studied by 
the Civilian Supply Division of the War 
Production Board. 

One of the more interesting ques- 
tions about a point system now being 
debated is whether points should be 
interchangeable. Foreign practice has 
been to require quite strictly that pur- 
chasers detach point coupons from their 
own books in the presence of the seller. 
But this is extremely difficult to enforce, 
and OPA is toying with the idea of an 
“official black market.” 

e “Official Black Market”—Thus, a man 
of low income might be permitted to 
go to a Post Office and sell the point 
coupons he’s unable to use at, say, a 
dollar apiece. The Post Office would re- 
sell them to people with extra money 
at, say, $2. This would have the double 
advantage of granting a costless subsidy 
to the poor aki the extra dollar would 


Mrs. Leon Henderson, wife of the 
man who is responsible for rationing, 
is registered for sugar by Dr. Elmer S. 


constitute an anti-inflationary sales tax, 
the incidence of which would be lim- 
ited to people who could afford it. 

For instance, a man with a food bud 

get of $10 might possess points sufh 
cient to support a $14 expenditure. He 
would sell two of his points to the Post 
Office and use the proceeds to operate 
on a $12 budget. Another man, mean- 
while, could afford to spend $20 but is 
limited to $14 by his points. He buys 
for $4—the two points the first man 
turned in. Thus, the second man, by 
spending $20, can get $16 worth of 
food. And the first man, at the same 
time, gets more than he would other- 
wise. 
@ Points and Prices—OPA sees that the 
major administrative problem in a point 
system is going to be the setting of 
point-prices—how many points to buy 
a pair of socks, how many for a can 
of fish. 

Ideally, the prices should be such 
that the total points issued will buy 
all the goods available, no more, no 
less. Also, each individual item has to 
be properly priced in relation to the 
others—neither so low that the stores are 
stripped clean nor so high that no one 
buys. 

It is the difficulty of doing a proper 
job of pricing that prevents early use 
of a point system, despite the admit 
ted clumsiness of present one-at-a-time 
arrangements. Before undertaking to 
draw up a price list, OPA wants a 
chance to observe the workings of a 
frozen market and of initial rationing 
programs. 

@ Invitation to Hoarding—lhe sugar 
and gasoline programs, drawn as_ if 
these things were the only ones that 
would ever be rationed, involve a tre 


Newton, superintendent of Western 
High School, Washington, while Mrs. 
Henry Wallace (left) awaits her turn. 
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mendous amount of work in the con- 
ducting of separate registrations and the 
distribution of special books for each 
commodity. This pattern will not be 
used again—if for no other reason than 
that the long delays occasioned by the 
rinting of 150,000,000 or so ration 
a is an invitation to hoarding. But 
the sugar program is providing an in- 
dispensable preliminary to more work- 
able systems. 

The registration completed this week 

will be the basic registration for all 
future rationing, will simply have to be 
kept up to date to allow for births, 
deaths, inductions, incarcerations and 
such. The stub of the sugar book (which 
makes no mention of sugar) is, in effect, 
a registration certificate. 
@ Surprise Attack—The second step will 
come with the issuance of sugar book 
number two. This will be a big one. 
In addition to the coupons for sugar, it 
will carry a lot of extra coupons, differ- 
ently colored or differently numbered. 
From then on, subjection of new com- 
modities to rationing will be much 
easier and will not be subject to the 
inevitable leaks associated with a huge 
printing job. You will simply open your 
paper some morning to learn that, effec- 
tive the preceding midnight, the pur- 
ple stamps in your book cover suits or 
canned goods. 

Gasoline rationing presents a rather 
special case requiring distribution to a 
limited group within the population. It 
is also, in its first temporary form, going 
to be considerable of a headache. Gas 


stations do not turn in coupons in order 
to get their wholesale deliveries of gas- 
oline. 


I'heir deliveries are based on a 


percentage of past deliveries and have 
no relation to the rationing program. 
There is, therefore, nothing but his 
conscience to prevent a station opera- 
tor from selling unrationed gas to his 
friends and benefactors. 
@ Where Points Fail—There will doubt- 
less be other rationable commodities 
which are sold like gasoline only to 
special groups. But none are immedi- 
ately in prospect and, by the time such 
situations arise, many of them can prob- 
ably be handled through a point system. 
No point system, however, can cover 
the whole rationing setup. If one could 
get tires on points, everyone would want 
tires, even if he had to cover his naked- 
ness with a barrel. On those commodi- 
ties—usually durable goods—where proof 
of need is the major consideration, the 
pattern of the present tire and automo- 
bile plans will be followed. The ration- 
ing aor will —e purchase certifi- 
cates to those who can show they are 
entitled to buy. 
@ Intermediate Cases—If the rationing 
boards are not to be overloaded with 
hundreds of thousands of transactions, 
however, certain intermediate cases will 
have to be recognized. These would 
cover commodities where need is the 
criterion but where there is no need for 
such strict rationing as that imposed on 
tires. Here the procedure may be some- 
thing like that used by the WPB in 
granting priorities for repair and main- 
tenance requirements, Certain condi- 
tions could be established for purchase, 
and the buyer would be required to pre- 
sent an affidavit—and maybe a support- 
ing statement from a responsible citizen 
—that he meets the conditions. 


ANOTHER “LAST” 


Almost certainly the last new stream- 
liner that will be built for the dura- 
tion is the Illinois Central Railroad’s 
Panama Limited, which this week 
took over the No. 1 Chicago-New Or- 
leans run in 18 hr. instead of the long- 
established 20 hr. The two new diesel- 
electric locomotives (Electro-Motive 
Corp.) and 22 new lightweight cars 
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(Pullman-Standard Car Mfg. Co.) re- 
lease a materially larger number of 
steam locomotives and conventional 
passenger cars. The old five-dollar ex- 
cess fare sticks but innovations un- 
doubtedly aimed at air competition 
include (1) a free dinner consisting of 
anything on the menu, and (2) pas- 
senger lists carried by conductors who 
add a surprisingly cordial touch by 
addressing passengers by their names. 


Sh! The Weather 


Bureau shrouds i's dats 
with secrecy these days but ha, 
evolved machinery whereby 
loss to business can be averted 


Mr. Butterfield of Chicago has Jono 
been one of the Weather Bureau's moe 
devoted clients, particularly in the 
months of extreme heat or cold. {yy 
reason is not hard to find, f os 
field ships eggs. Failure to ice 4 carloa, 
if the mercury 1s getting set for an ID 
ward spurt, or failure to put paper , 
straw around the eggs if a cold spel 
is in prospect, may mean serious loss 
e New Relationship—Today things } 
tween Butterfield and the Weather By 
reau are different; in fact, their relation 
ship is hedged about with more safe 
guards than bootlegging ever knew in 
the palmiest days of prohibition. |j 
Butterfield is preparing a shipment of 
eggs, he phones the bureau, cryptically 
says, “Butterfield 387 

The operator at the Chicago Weather 
Bureau switches him to another phone, 
and he repeats, “Butterfield 387.” 

After a moment, a voice says, “Fair 

severe,” or “Nothing in sight.” 
@ It’s Prearranged—That’s all there is t 
it. Only Butterfield and the burea 
know, by prearrangement, what infor 
mation is. wanted. The answer may be 
“heating required” or “refrigeration te. 
quired,” something that is not exactl 
a forecast but which fits the nature of 
the inquirer’s business. 

In this manner the Weather Bureau 
continues to extend special service t 
business enterprises that would other 
wise suffer because the information 
which they need has become a militan 
secret. In the Chicago area, such spe 
cial service is now available to about 


100 users. By contrast, the Weather 
Bureau in a city the size of ‘loledo, 
Ohio, formerly mailed a daily mimeo- 
graphed sheet of information to some 
200 persons, companies, and associ: 
tions. 


e Weather Dependents—Greenhouses, 
truck farmers, candy shippers, and trad: 
ers in fruits, grains, and other perish- 
ables are among the segments of bus: 
ness to which weather information © iS 
obviously important. Likewise the 1 
minence of rain may be a matter of 
great moment to people who are build 
ing chimneys or pouring concrete 
Don’t get the idea that anyone cat 
rush down to the Weather Bureau and 
arrange for special service just becaus 
it would be “a nice thing to have.” 
because it might impress his friencs 
The burden of proof is on the applicant 
The Weather Bureau simply does n0t 
have the personnel that would & 
needed if individualized service were 
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stended very far. For that reason 
necial-scrvice listing is hard to get. 
How It W orks—If a business man suc- 
ds in proving beyond all question (1) 
at the information needed is of great 
‘sortance to his business and (2) that 
~ pusiness is Of importance to the 
}atry under present circumstances, 
oy he has a fair chance of being ad- 
tted to the inner circle. ‘I he precise 
a of information needed is discussed 
‘Jetail in a conference between the 
siness man and a bureau representa- 


The applicant writes a letter in which 
stipulates the exact conditions about 
ich he will be inquiring, and in which 
promises to impart the information 
nobody else. Then the bureau gives 
~ business man an identifier or “au- 
enticator,” a word or a number to 
when phoning. 
Answer by the Card—A file card is 
de out which defines favorable or 
fyorable conditions according to the 
quirer’s needs. For instance, a ship- 
; may explain that he will always be 
iting to know 24 hours in advance 
ther the temperature is going to fall 
low 24 deg. His card may record that 
ipping is risky at 24 deg. to 15 deg., 
at it is dangerous below 15 deg. ‘Then 
hen he calls up and identifies himself 
operly, the answer will be in terms of 
¢ data on the card: “Safe,” “Risky,” 
“Dangerous.” 
{ll requests for such special service 
der a continuing arrangement must 
at through the Washington office of 
¢ Weather Bureau. 
Very Special Jobs—Various jobs of a 
hl! more specialized character have been 
pt out for the bureau by war condi- 
ms. For instance, thunder storms can 
iy havoc with munitions plants, and 
at means that such plants must always 
table to get in touch with the fore- 
sters. 
A unique weather problem was cre- 
ed recently when the Great Lakes 
edge & Dock Co. began moving 
50,000 worth of machinery—dredging, 
l-driving, and other marine equip- 
ent-from Chicago to the Soo. The 
ture of the load, lashed into a tow 
at could make no more than six knots, 
ide it rather unseaworthy. A 25-mile 
ind could cause serious trouble. With 
lio weather information restricted as 
is, the Chicago Weather Bureau had 
work out a method of secret com- 
uncation with the captain. How they 
| it, of course, remains a secret, but 
¢ guess is that code signals were in- 
ted into a regular commercial broad- 
St program. 
Other Angles—Acrial photography is 
other activity that is much dependent 


) weather information. Power compa- 


Sin the big metropolitan centers are 
‘wise weather-conscious. In Chicago, 
mmonwealth Edison gets forecasts 
‘times a day over a private line from 
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STRANGE DUCK 


One branch of the tire industry which 
has hardly missed a beat since civilian 
production of tires was stopped is its 
textile mills. Like carpet and rug 
manufacturers whose looms are now 
being converted to the production of 
heavy duck for the armed services, tire 
textile mills are spinning yarn and 
weaving various weights of cotton fab- 
rics for military purposes. Of the five 
textile mills owned by U.S. Rubber 
Co., three are now working at capacity 
on duck for war production, and the 
other two are still making cord to sup 
ply the company’s plants for essential 
military tires. Previously the products 
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of U.S. Rubber’s textile division were 
limited to cord for tire plies and to 
fabrics for chafer strips. ‘These prod 
ucts require a large capacity of carding 
and spinning but a comparativel\ 
small number of looms tor weaving 
Accordingly, when civilian tire pro 
duction stopped, more looms wer« 
bought and old looms were resur 
rected from storage, reconditioned, 
and rushed into service. Fully as 
scarce as duck itself, and object of an 
antihoarding investigation by W PB, is 
cotton yarn that goes into heavy duck 
At the U.S. Rubber textile mill 
above, 3,000 strands of duck varns are 
drawn off creels and “beamed” on a 
large roll (left) to make the warp. 


the Weather Bureau, being thus enabled 
to prepare for a heavier lighting load on 
an overcast day, or to anticipate sleet or 
other line problems. 

Since military motives govern the 

secrecy now surrounding weather infor- 
mation, the government's curtailment of 
its services affords no opportunity for 
any expansion of private forecasting. In 
fact, private forecasters have been asked 
to suspend operations for the duration. 
No general request was issued by the 
Weather Bureau; most of the private 
forecasters simply went to the bureau 
for advice and were told that it was the 
government’s wish that they shut up 
shop. 
e Almanacs, Too—Even the almanacs 
(most of the 1943 editions are going to 
press about now) have been asked to 
lay off the weather. 

A point to remember: ‘The apparent 
attitude of the Weather Bureau ‘s that 
those who really need special service are 
the ones who have already arranged to 
get it, that those who have made no 
inquiries thus far are probably able to 
get along without it. 


Oil Rechanneled 


Vast new pipeline pattern 
evolved by industry to beat the 
submarines. Companies use own 
money to rearrange facilities. 


Normally the pull of cheap transpor 
tation draws crude petroleum supplic 
from the rich fields of ‘lexas, Louisiana 
and New Mexico to ports on the Gulf 
There pumps fill the tankers which di 
liver at minimum costs to Atlantic sea 
board points where the crude is refined 
into gasoline, motor oil, fuel oil, and 
dozens of other petroleum products for 
distribution in a market that consum« 
40 out of every 100 bbl. produced in the 
country. 

e Evading the Subs—But tankers are th« 
favorite prey of U-boats and losses have 
brought gasoline rationing in the East 
To defeat the subs, the oil industry plans 
to rearrange its vast system of pipelines, 
barges, tank cars, trucks into a unified 
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Pipelines—New and Proposed—that Figure 
in Reshuffle of Petroleum Distribution: 
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overland setup which no torpedo can 
disturb. Drama of this enterprise is lost 
on a public engrossed in the shooting 
phases of the war. 

Ihe obvious need for such alteration 
in the petroleum pattern was what first 
gave rise a full year ago (BW—May 

$1'42,p20) to the proposal for a big new 
pipeline to carry crude from the Texas 
fields to the East. But the shortage of 
steel, which has caused defense officials 
to turn the project down three times 
(BW —Mar.21'42,p14), has forced the 
industry to think primarily in terms of a 
re irrangement of existing equipment. 
@ Ten Projects—lhat new pattern, 
which promises some relief for the hard- 
pressed East, has now been largely set. 
‘The design, involving ten separate proj- 
ects, was put together by an emergency 
conference representing 70 pipeline 
companies which met in Tulsa and 
turned in its report on Mar. 30. Dep- 
uty Petroleum Coordinator Ralph K. 
Davies declares that most of the pro- 
posals “can and should be undertaken at 
once. 

The Petroleum Industry War Coun- 
cil thinks so, too. But the antitrusters 
in the U.S. Department of Justice wil! 
have to give their blessing to the co- 
cperation involved and the plan must be 
approved by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, which controls rates 
charged by pipelines. 


e Relaying Old Pipe—Most spectacular 
feature is the provision for tearing up 
1,400 miles of pipe and relaying it 
where it will do most good—in some 
cases 500 and 600 miles distant from 
old locations. The pipe is all in use 
now but future shipments would be 
rerouted through other lines not work- 
ing at capacity. In at least one case a 
pipeline company agrees to go out of 
business because all its pipe would be 
pulled. Such pipe will be bought by 
companies taking it over, the only com- 
pensation proposed for the losers. 

In addition to using old pipe, yards 
and warehouses will be combed for 
every pump, valve and junction capable 
of rehabilitation. Ancient steam pumps, 
retired in favor of diesel or electric drive, 
may be recalled to service. The re- 
jiggered pipeline system would kick 
petroleum products as far as possible 
eastward, thus shortening the haul for 
barges, railroad tank cars, and trucks. 

e Company Money—Cost of the ten 
proposed projects will be $200,000,000. 
Instead of hot-footing it down the worn 
path that leads to federal handouts, the 
oil industry is willing to give the tax- 
payer a break and put up all the money. 

Oil line executives had to consider 
the maximum threat—that sinkings or 
diversions of tankers to war service 
would entirely eliminate such carriers 
from Atlantic Coast service and require 


the transport of all petrolew 
over interior routes 
mate, the industry 
the much-vetoed new pipeling 

In fact, it has a double prop 
involves the projected 24-in 

line from ‘Texas to the N 
Philadelphia area and a <¢ 

20-in. products line for gas: 

oil, etc. (BW —Jul.19°41,p16 

e Then and Now—Ihe pipe! 

ners stress the fact that thev ly 

by without these two big projec: 

ever, it is pointed out that if 

line had been started last su 
would be in this sum 
there wouldn't be a rationing 

Also prices of everything hove 

ward so that estimate for the 2 

is raised from $75,000,000. t 
$100,000,000 and for the 20 
from $60.000.000 to more tha: 
000,000. 

Doubts of whether War Pro: 
Board officials will now allow stce! { 
these two projects even on a tentati 
basis force the oil industry to 
best it can with what it has. Reversa 
of flow in existing pipelines—t 
crude into the East rather than to 
tribute refined products are emphasize 
e Tuscarora Shift—Thus famed lus 
rora, Standard Oil of N. J.’s_ pioneer 
long-distance line from the Bayonne 
refinery on New York Bay to casten 
Ohio, would undergo another shift 
Originally a line running crude oil int 
the refinery, it was changed to deliver 
products westward. Under the ney 
plans Tuscarora would again be revers¢ 
to bring in crude from western pipes 

Reversals range from the simple and 
inexpensive to the complicated an 
costly. Where land is generally leve 
changes can be effected without relocat 
ing pumping stations. 

e Mountains Interfere—But in hilly ter 
rain, pumping stations are located wher 
they can boost the flow up inclines. In 
a typical case this would necessitate 
moving the pump house from one side 
of a mountain to the other. ‘Tuscarora 
which negotiates the Allegheny Moun 
tains, would be very costly to revers¢ 
‘The ‘Keystone line, running products 
300 miles over the mountains fron 
Philadelphia to Pittsburgh, has under 
gone a complicated reversal to bring 
western crude. 

The recently-completed — Plantatio 
line dovetails into the proposed wa 
pattern (BW —Nov.22’41,p18). It car 
ries gasoline from Baton Rouge t 
Greensboro, N.C. Second-hand pump 
ing equipment would be added to in 
crease the flow; old pipe would be used 
to tap refinery output at Beaumont 
‘Tex.; more old pipe would be added on 
the Greensboro end to carry the line to 
a James River terminal somewhere west 
of Norfolk. Naval supplies would thus 
be fortified and barges could make « leliy 
eries by way of the Potomac, Chesa 
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“There IS Something 


you can do to 


get STEEL more quickly! 


Steel deliveries are a problem! Stocks are depleted, mill deliveries 
delayed, priorities strictly enforced, demands heavier as war production 
intensifies! But there is something you can do about it-—several things, 
in fact! Work closely with Ryerson on your requirements, and follow the 


common sense rules of action. 


1 Make sure of your priority status. 


(a) If you are engaged in direct war pro- 
duction and require immediate stock ship- 
ments from time to time, be sure to properly 
extend to us applicable priority ratings. 
This should be done by extending any 
blanket rating in the manner required by 
the blanket under which you are operating 
or by properly endorsing purchase orders, 
as in the case of priority ratings based on 
certificates. 


(b) If you are not directly engaged in war 
production work, check up on the proper 
rating for your repair and maintenance 
requirements, because effective after May 15 
a new order, amendment No. 3. Extension 
2, of General Preference Order, M-21, 
establishes closer control and greater 
limitations on the distribution of steel. 


2 Because of the importance of following 
Government regulations to the letter, make 
sure that your orders are formally en- 
dorsed, using the proper forms when nec- 
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essary. This will preclude the possibility 
of further correspondence that might de- 
lay shipment, or prior sale of material. 


3 When possible, send orders — not in- 
quiries. This is entirely safe because of the 
long-established Ryerson one-price policy. 
It is possible the steel, if in stock, might 
be sold while we are answering your 
inquiry. 


4 Whenever practicable, state what alternate 
sizes, shapes, or types of steel you can 
use if the desired steel is not in stock. 


& It is also helpful to indicate the size or 
length to which the steel will be cut so 
that we may fit your requirements to avail- 
able sizes and lengths when regular sizes 
and lengths are not in stock. 


We are most anxious to help you with 
every problem of steel procurement or 
application, during these critical days! 
Do not hesitate to keep closely in 
touch with us. 


JOSEPH T. RYERSON & SON, INC.- CHICAGO - MILWAUKEE - DETROIT: ST. LOUIS - BUFFALO - BOSTON - CINCINNATI - CLEVELAND - JERSEY CITY - PHILADELPHIA 
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peake and Delaware waterway systems. 
@ All-Year Route—A new line from near 
Lama, Ohio, to Akron would take prod 
ucts from Shell, Standard of Indiana, 
ind Sohio lines to the Sun-Susquehanna 
line for western Pennsylvania and points 
cast [his would provide an all-yeat 
route for shipments which now go via 


Lake Erie, a waterway frozen to trafh« 
five months. ‘Tanker movements from 
(reat Lakes refineries to Buftalo would 


be increased for deliveries to western 
New York and northern Pennsylvania 
by wav of Socony-Vacuum, Kevstone, 
and Sun pipe lines or Erie Canal barges 

\n existing crude line would be re 
versed and converted to deliver refined 
products from Houston to East ‘Texas 
i line would be laid to the Ohio 
River ncar Paducah to shorten barge 
hauls and speed tank-car turn-arounds. 
@ Krom ‘Tinsley Field—Another line to 
cut barge and tank-car distance would 
be constructed from the ‘Tinsley (Miss 
field to a river terminal. ‘The Mississippi 
near Memphis was the spot originally 
chosen but favor has shifted to the near- 
est sector of the ‘Tennessee River 

Old Man Mississippi's five- to six-mile 
current is slow to buck upstream, hard 
to navigate going down. Up or down, 
the canalized Ohio River system makes 
for faster runs. By changing from the 
Mississippi to a ‘Tennessee point for 
linsley products, the planners obtain a 
down-stream haul into the Ohio 
e Shortening River Haul—Like consider- 
itions apply to the Atlas line from East 
I cxas to Shreveport, La., and EF] Dorado, 
Ark. It was first proposed to connect 
this line to an old Standard line ending 
it Grand Lake, Ark., on the Mississippi. 
As revised, the line would be extended 
from El Dorado to Helena, Ark. ‘This 
would require more pipe but would save 
barges a day's run up the river. Work on 
the 1 Dorado-Helena line has begun. 

While the No. 1 worry of the oil ex 
ecutives is the East Coast shortage, a 
secondary one is an indicated decline in 
production of the Illinois basin 
e New Line Proposed—lo take care of 
this, the industry proposes an entirely 
line for crude oil from East 
Fexas to Salem, Ill. It would carry 
100,000 bbl. of oil daily to shorten the 
barge and tank-car haul to the East 
Coast, and another 100,000 bbl. daily to 
make up for deficiencies in Illinois pro 
duction 

Vhis line is not to be confused with 
the 24-in. crude line and the 20-in 
products line which the industry also 
proposes. But the 20-in. crude line from 
Kast Texas to Salem, IIl., would tie in 
neatly with the larger plans if they ma 
terialize. In that case the 20-in. East 
lexas-Salem line would become a sec 
tion of the products line, which would 
deliver its full 200,000 bbl. daily to the 
north Atlantic coast. Supplementary 
supplies for Illinois would then be taken 
from the crude line. Oil men and their 
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allies in the petroleum coordinator’s 
office fervently hope that they won't 
have to go to bat on the two new Texas 
Fast Coast lines. Some 750,000 tons of 
steel would be needed for both projects 

lo ask the WPB for that amount of 
steel in a hurry would cause much and 
fancy fireworks. It would supply hulls 
(of 3,500 tons each) for 210 tankers. 
Rear Admiral Emory S. Land, head of 
the Maritime Commission, might point 
out that the plates to be bent and 
welded for this big pipe are of a type 
that is urgently needed for shipbuilding. 
@ How It Adds Up—Chances are that 
the oil industry will defer demands for 
the two new major lines, but will put 
up a real fight for the 114,000 tons of 
new pipe needed to carry the 20-in 
crude artery from East ‘Texas to Salem. 
Here is the way it all adds up: 

l otal needs for the Atlantic Coast are 
something over 1,300,000 bbl. daily for 
this vear and 1943. Without the two 
new long lines (but with the East ‘Texas 
Salem line) listed adjustments plus 
barges and tank cars could deliver about 
900,000 bbl. daily. ‘Tanker movement 
is expected to make up the deficit of 
400,000 bbl. Without any tankers, the 
need for the two long lines (providing 
daily deliveries of 250,000 bbl. of crude 
and 200,000 bbl. of products) would be- 
come critical. 

e Without Waiting—The industry will 
carry its program as far as possible with- 
out waiting for further government en 
couragement. ‘This is evident from the 
start of the El Dorado (Ark.) pipeline 
which is part of the East Coast supply 


ind from a W 


which is separate 


project est Coa 

Japanese subs threaten tank 
Pacific. First in 
duce the danger will be con 


1 series of shit 


i natural gas pipeline owned | 

ard of California and Pacific G 
tric. It will 
hook-up to carry crude from K 
Hills to refineries on San Fran BR 
[his will make the bay plant 


become part 


independent of ocean-bornc¢ 
@ Political Aspect—Political 
from the populous and powert 
Coast could help put across th 
Whether 
accomplished in full is a questi 
At least one stumbling block 
appeared. On the Senate co 
which investigated last year’s thi 
Senator Lee (Pass-the-Biscuits) O 
of ‘Texas. ‘This statesman was 
resent a suggestion that in pea 
the proposed 24-in. crude line « 
used to pipe out natural gas (B\W—S 
13'41,pl4 Reason 
use her gas for building up her « 
dustries, not those of rival areas 
Since Pearl Harbor many thin 
cluding ‘lexas sentiment, have ch 
The oil shortage in the East is on 
transport. Sinkings and diversion 
tankers hit hard at ‘Texas’ immense « 
industry. Pinching down on the sea out 
let has forced restrictions on crud 
duction. Refineries have closed. All t 
bites into ‘Texas pocketbooks. Misg 
ings over possible future drainag 


dustry’s rescue plan 


‘Texas wa 


natural gas are lost in the immediat 
danger to markets and income. 


One of the last pipe lines to be con- 
structed using new steel was the Port- 
land-Montreal trunk (BW —Aug.2’41. 
p15). Now the oil industry wants to 


build three more, but steel scarcits 
probably will result in rearrangements 
of existing pipelines and in use 0! 
other means of overland distribution 
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New York’s First Bank 


Established 1784 


Personal Trusts 
Since 1830 


Visibility Low 


|S om in the mid-year of 1918, this 
country was deeply discouraged 
by the war outlook. Russia had with- 
drawn as an ally. The Germans were 
pressing the French and British back 
toward Paris and the Channel. Only 
a few American troops had reached 
the front. Submarine destruction of 
Atlantic shipping was near its peak. 


On the home front, war had brought 
innovations—heatless and meatless 
days, Government administration of 
the railroads, creation of the War 
Finance Board. The Third Liberty 
Loan of $3 billions had just been of- 
fered at 444%. Trading on the Stock 
Exchange was stagnant. Industrial 
stocks were 25°: lower than at pres- 
ent, but rails were 300° higher. 


Economic visibility at that stage 


A 


was as near zero as it is today. No 
one was far-seeing enough to antici- 
pate the post-war boom and depres- 
sion or the onset of unprecedented 
political and social change. 

Today, invested wealth again faces 
uncharted hazards. The outlook calls 
for special vigilance and trained 
judgment. 

Our first duty as a conservative 
trust institution is to maintain the 
strongest possible protection over 
funds entrusted to our care. For that 
purpose a large staff of specialists is 
maintained, whose sole duty is to pro- 
vide full information for our invest- 
ment guidance. We believe that these 
facilities may prove valuable in the 
days ahead, and we shall be glad to 
discuss them with you. 


BANK oF New York 


48 Wall Street-— New York 


UPTOWN OFFICE: MADISON AVENUE AT O3RD STREET 


Commercial Banking 


Executor and Trustee 


Copyright 1942-.Bank of New York 
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BDN- Binks Manufacturing Co., 3114 Carroll Avenue, Chicago, Il. 
BDN-1 There are parts of Spray Gun Equipment. Ist del. 


CND1.0 
CNA4.0 
CNS2.0 
CNB1.0 


14120 
21120 
3/168 
4}157 


3}..|.. 
1}..|.. 
1 
1 


ciF; 1 
CjH} 1 
cjo; 1 
cjo; 1 


require 40-60 


wee and pee 


BDR- American Locomotive Co., McCormick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 
BDR-1 Ist del. May 15. 


turret) 230-260 Brinell. 
chines may be applicable. 
sizes, 


All machine hrs. approx. Item 1 may 
It is cast armor steel. (M4 tank 
For Item 1 slightly smaller ma- 

If you have machinery of these 
let us know. 


hrs. 


1 
2 28 ash 


1 
3} 25/19 1 


Heart of the Stanley Plan is a group of 
alphabetical codes, or symbols—ap- 
parently hard to decipher, easy after a 
little practice. Upon receipt of the “di- 
rectory” the potential subcontractor 
lists all his machine tools and equip- 
ment according to the code. His bor- 
ing machines will always bear the let- 
ter “A”; his drilling machines, “B”; 
his lathes, “C,” etc. Boring machine 


.|S|C]D 
S|C]H 
.|S|CiH 
4] 25/16]../S|Cjm) 1 


a 
mer iaes 0. £058.0.2585 


CKO........HAA 
BGA2 .0..DBB2 .0..KRA2.0 


BVD-1 1st del. June 


“ACG” will always be a 10-in. ver- 
tical mill with two swivel rail heads, 
in his or any other shop; drilling ma- 
chine “BSK” will be a plain tail 
drill with 5-ft. arm length and 13-in. 
column. Now all the subcontractor 
has to do is run his eye down the 
“Index of Jobs” available (left), com- 
paring the machines necessary for 
each given job with his machine list. 


BDV- Chicago Electric Mfg. Co., 6333 West 65th St., Chicago, Ill., 
Oetjen, V. P. & W. M. (Portsmouth 6370) 


sults 6 spdl o. 2+ Chucking Machine. 9 Item 2— 
Machine recommen esul 6s auto. Screw 


Att.: Mr. H. 


1. Item 1—Machine recommended best re- 


On the third line, he finds an ACG 
(i.e., a 10-in. vertical mill) like his, ca 
pable of working to 0.005-in. toler 
ances, and also a BSK (radial drill 

like accuracy. Therefore he looks for 
job symbol BDR-1 in the “Breakdown 
of Jobs” (right) and finds a full de 
scription of the job, quantities, et: 
He phones or wires American Loco 
motive Co. for permission to quote 


Contract by Code 


Stanley Plan’s trial run in 
Chicago holds promise of giving 
WPB its nationwide answer to 
the problem of subcontracting. 


This week marks the end of a month’s 

advance preparation and a fortnight’s lo- 
calized tryout for a new program to de- 
velop subcontracting. ‘The imnovation, 
known as the Stanley Plan, is being nur- 
tured by WPB’s Contract Distribution 
Service at Chicago. 
e@ Hopeful—W PB officials have discour- 
aged publicity until the program was 
well under way, lest it stimulate corres- 
pondence on questions that they could 
not yet answer. But, through this cau- 
tious attitude, shines profound official 
confidence that the method is working 
far better than was originally expected, 
and that the Stanley Plan will soon be 
put to work on a nation-wide scale. 

Prime contractors who have tried this 
plan for farming out bottleneck jobs are 
less reticent; an overwhelming majority 
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are unrestrainedly enthusiastic. ‘They 
have found satisfactory sources to han- 
dle tough little jobs which previously 
had them stymied, and they make no 
bones about intending to keep right on 
using the Stanley Plan machinery just as 
long as it is available to them. 

¢ Postwar Institution?—Some are already 
plugging to have it continued after the 
war, as a much-needed national service 
to production. 

When this idea for bringing together 
prime contractors and subcontractors 
was broached by James S. Stanley of 
Richmond, Va., a prosperous, engineer- 
ing-trained owner of a filling station 
chain, the WPB was frankly skeptical. 
Dirty-hand production men were even 
stronger in their adverse judgments. 
Who, they demanded, had ever heard of 
setting up a set of initials as symbols 
for every conceivable type and size of 
machine tool, then listing the manufac- 
turing job by the sequence of machines 
required for performing the successive 
operations? 

@ Other Questions—How could you get 
prime contractors, overwhelmed with 
shop problems, to translate their bottle- 
neck operations into these symbols so 


that prospective subcontractors might 
conveniently compare them with sim 

larly coded lists of their own shop equip 

ment and thus pick out the jobs the 
could perform? 

How could you hope to beat through 

the thick skulls of a lot of small- fry shop 
owners a coding system that requires 
eleven closely printed tabular pages the 
size of the Congressional Record? How 
expect them to wade through page after 
page of coded subcontract opportunities 
in a weekly directory? Moreover, how 
much chance would Joe & Moe's Ma- 
chine Shop have to make the “toughies’ 
that would undoubtedly be listed here 
by prime contractors praying for mit 
acles? 
@ Laboratory Trial—Stanley persevered 
with his persuasion until Washington 
agreed to let him give the plan a labora 
tory-scale trial. He and a squad of zealots 
signed up as none-too-optimistic guinea 
pigs three prime contractors: American 
Locomotive, Continental Motors, and 
Westinghouse. 

Of perhaps 100 jobs listed by the 
three companies in one small code bulle 
tin and circulated to a handful of poten- 
tial subcontractors in the neighborhood 
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What Essential 


Car Owners 


Should Do About Tire Recapping 


e If you are in the government’s esta- 
blished classification of war workers, 
and others considered essential to the war 
effort, you are now permitted to apply 
for a tire recapping certificate through 
your rationing board. 


This classification means that the U. S. 
Government considers your car, and 
tires on it, vital to winning the war. 
America knows that you must be able 
to drive your car to do your war job. 
If you need part of our precious rubber, 
you are to have it. But... America ex- 
pects you not to let her down. 


You have an added responsibility now 
to get every last mile from your original 
treads. To‘have your tires inspected reg- 
ularly and kept in repair...for longest 
wear...and so that they can take a recap, 
when required. 


Don’t gamble with your rubber. Don’t 
rely on guess-work or casual “advice.” 
Put your tire problems up to a man 
who is qualified for the job... a man 
whose business is tires. 


Your General Tire dealer offers you 
inspection ... repairs... recapping... 
by tire experts who know how. His 
trained tire men... modern, scientific 
equipment . . . long specialized tire ex- 
perience ... are ready to help you get 
every mile built into your tires, regard- 
less of make. 


When you need recapping, he can 
provide the necessary inspection and 
give you full details on how to apply 
for a certificate. And, his exclusive, 
nation-wide, factory-control Kraft 
System Tire Renewing will be your as- 
surance of uniform quality treading. 


IF YOU ARE ELIGIBLE FOR NEW TIRES 


—and must buy —ask your General Tire Dealer 
to explain how you can use your certificate to 
get the tire that has always been known for 
quality, mileage and safety . .. General. 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER CO., AKRON, OHIO 
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of Indianapolis, only 54 turned out to 
be properly des« ribed. Consequence was 
a time-wasting influx of dozens of shop 
owners cager to enlist punch presses (a 
drug on the market) in tasks requiring 
such scarce machine tools as honzontal 
boring mulls 

@ Success, However— Nevertheless, of the 
54 items accurately listed, 51 were satis- 
factorily placed for subcontr: acting with 
15 different sources. Alco placed two 
particularly tough jobs, which had gone 
begging for weeks, in a small but well- 
equipped precision shop at Laketon, 
Ind. Continental found in Indianapolis 
several high-quality subcontractors with 
facilities which it expects to keep busy 
for the duration. 

With faces red from embarrassing er- 
rors in Indianapolis, but reassured by 
the over-all success of the test, the Stan- 
leyites wheedled an O.K. on a broader- 
scale tryout at Chicago. ‘They concluded 

incorrectly, as it turned out—that the 

hardest job was to educate prime con- 
tractors in the merits and technique of 
the plan. 
@ Selling the Big Fellow—So they con- 
centrated on cajoling big Chicago man- 
ufacturers into a classroom on the 37th 
floor of the Civic Opera Bldg. and 
schooling them in just how to perform 
their end of the Stanley Plan. ‘Through 
April they had thus been in contact 
with 36] prime contractors, who are 
thereby entitled to have their coded 
wants listed at no cost in the weekly di- 
rectory. 

After a few days of this, they shifted 

their emphasis to dragooning potential 
subcontractors into the same classroom, 
teaching as many of them as appeared 
each afternoon how to list their shop fa- 
cilities in the approved code and how to 
compare this information with the simi- 
larly coded job offers in a hypothetical 
directory printed as a textbook. A shop 
cannot get on the mailing list to receive 
the regular weekly directory until its rep- 
resentative has sat through at least one 
75-min. class. By the end of last week 
there were 1,609 such subcontractor 
firms with the necessary credentials to 
receive the directory gratis. 
@ Opportunities—On Apr. 20, Vol. I, 
No. 1, of “Directory of Contract Op- 
portunities” was delivered to about 150 
subcontractors who had passed through 
this brief indoctrination. ‘The Apr. 20 
issue listed 95 jobs offered by 19 prime 
contractors, including such big-time 
names as Allis-Chalmers, American Lo- 
comotive, Automatic Electric, Auto- 
matic ‘Transportation, Blaw-Knox, Con- 
tinental Can, Crane, Electric Household 
Utilities, Link-Belt, Miehle, and Petti- 
bone-Mulliken. 

WPB officials frankly say that this 
first try was hurried into premature pub- 
lication, had less than a fair chance to 
succeed because the directory went to 
less than twice as many subcontractors 
as the number of subcontracts that it 
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SMOKE OUT 


Smoke—thick, inky smoke—poured 
from stacks of Cleveland’s industrial 
plants and office buildings last week, 
practically hiding the city during its 
first daylight air raid smokeout test. 
The area was definitely hidden from 
an altitude of 5,000 ft. 


listed. Nobody yet knows exactly how 
many subcontractors per item offered 
would be the ideal proportion, but the 
guesses range from 10 to 20. Neverthe- 
less, even this first issue was rated suc- 
cessful. Surprisingly, 34 of the 95 listed 
items were subcontracted within the 
week—$200,000 worth—leaving 61 items 
to be carried over to the next issue. 

@ Steady Progress—‘Ihe Apr. 27 issue 
went out to 300 subcontractors, still far 
too few for the volume of work to be 
distributed. It listed 175 items, of which 
53 were known to be subcontracted to 
readers of the bulletin by Apr. 30. Of 
the 25 prime contractors represented in 
this second edition, 12 were carryovers 
and 13 were newcomers. 

In the May 4 edition, 17 carryover 
prime contractors and 9 newcomers were 
represented. Also there were several 
who had been in the first issue, who had 
withdrawn from the second issue be- 
cause they had already filled their needs, 
and who now returned to use the Stan- 
ley Plan mechanism again. All told these 
no-cost advertisers listed 62 repeat items, 
205 new items. ‘The firms in the May 4 
issue would surely get a run for their 
money, since this listing went out to 
1,200 potential subcontractors. May 11 
circulation should be about 3,000. ‘The 
big increases are coming about through 
corralling, in evening meetings for class- 
room indoctrination, some big groups of 
prospects brought together by the Chi- 
cago mill supply dealers and the Illinois 
Manufacturers Assn. 


e Two Doubters—Of ten pi 
tractors quizzed about their 
two days after publication of t! 
directory issue, only two were 
ous. ‘These doubters indicated \ 
be a basic limitation of this 
since they had failed to draw 
subcontractors for their list 
precision, complex, multiple- 
jobs which require a large assort 
shop equipment. 

he moral, one of these c 
points out, is that you can’t pl 
with a subcontractor unless he 
facilities for doing it. The pri 
tractors who advertised in code | 
tively simple parts were unifo1 
hghted because thereby _ the 
drummed up promising sources { 
that required even the scarcer | 
machine tools. 

e@ Examples—Barrett-Cravens Co 
stance, offered seven parts for hy 

lift trucks. Each piece required 
machine work—and available 
machine capacity is one of the hardest 
to find today. ‘The single insertion 
brought 22 different inquiries by mail, 
telephone, and personal call. As it hay 
pened the first caller, Emil J. Paida 
Co., manufacturers of barber furniture. 
landed all seven of the jobs. 

Electric Household Utilities Corp 
placed coded listings for its Meadow 
Division of Bloomington, IIl., and 
Hurley Machine Division of Chicag 
The Meadows job—a_ high-precision 
screw machine part- -was  prompth 
landed by J. I. Case Threshing Machine 
Co., Racine, Wis. The Hurley job called 
not for production parts but for tool 
room operations, making jigs, fixtures, 
tools, milling cutters, and other perish 
able tools the lack of which was slowing 
down the plant’s war production. 
eOn the Scene—Representatives of 
three well-equipped toolmaking shops 
appeared in search of these orders, and 
are currently being loaded up with as 
much work as they can handle. 

Electro-Motive Corp. listed a dozen 
high-precision machined small _picces. 
within two days had two well-qualified 
callers in search of these subcontracts 
One of the really tough jobs was 
promptly placed with the Wittenmeier 
Machinery Co. 

Link-Belt Ordnance Co. offered in the 
Apr. 27 issue two high-precision series ot 
splines and gears, permitting no_ back 
lash. Over 100 inquiries were received 
on the first, chiefly from small specialty 
shops which were qualified to handle 
parts of the unit, but not the — 
unit. Among them, the applicants a 
competent to take on the entire opeta- 
tion, parcelled out in bits and _picces 

Jos. Weidenhoff, Inc., listed 13 jobs, 
most of these requiring milling ma 
chines, with some shaper operations 
Five qualified subcontractors promptly 
appeared, and the job will probably be 
closed within a few days. 
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BUSINESS WEEK REPORTS TO EXECUTIVES 


HOW THE PRICE FREEZE WORKS 


First response to “The General Maximum Price Regulation” has been a flood of questions. 


Everybody is affected and everybody asks, “How does it affect me?” Business Week has 


carried to Washington the most frequent questions of manufacturers, wholesalers, and 


retailers. Here are the answers now available, based on official comments in the capital. 


On April 28 the Office of Price Ad- 
ministration invoked the powers granted 
to it by the Emergency Price Control 
Act of 1942, and announced that it 
would freeze virtually all prices in the 
United States (BW —May2°42,p]4). For 
this drastic wartime measure there is no 
parallel in American history. 

' Tme, in the NRA days of nearly a 
decade ago there was a comprehensive 
attempt to tuck the marketing system 
under a blanket of cartel-like bits and 
price-floor pieces. But to the average 
business man, NRA represented official 
sanction of an old belief that profits 
go up when prices (irrespective of other 
factors) go up. By contrast, the Price 
Control Act—and its new enabling order 
called “The General Maximum Price 
Regulation” —concerns itself with prices 
entirely from the viewpoint of slapping 
a lid on them. The object is to head 
off wartime inflation. Profits are a 
minor consideration. 

eWith Teeth in It—This measure is 
drastic—almost bevond the belief of a 
people accustomed to the tenets of a 


These are the men behind Price Ad- 
ministrator Leon Henderson who Will 
handle the already known and still 
unknown problems of the price con- 
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socio-economic waywardness. ‘The men 
who will administer it are grim and 
determined—also beyond the belief of 
a people whose public officials often 
are voted into office by the cut of their 
hair or the way they kiss a baby. 
And because all this is so utterly un- 
common, the queries it has started are 
legion. Business Week herewith ven- 
tures to answer those which will occur 
with greatest frequency, and around 
which many others will cluster them- 
selves. One and all, such answers are 
based on official comment in Washing- 
ton—most of it now securely on the 
record. 
© Four Question Groups—lor the sake 
of orderly presentation, these questions 
and answers will be channelized into 
four major groups: (1) The substance 
of the regulation; (2) its administra- 
tion; (3) the details of its workings; 
and (4) the considerations necessary 
to its success. One reservation, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind: Price 
control has not vet had any chance 
of “shaking itself down” legally or prac- 


trol program. Left to right, Dr. John 
Galbraith, deputy administrator; John 
Hamm, senior deputy administrator; 
Merle Fainsod, director of -Retail 


tically. Some major queries cannot be 
answered because they are still subject 
te review, by OPA or a proper court 


1. SUBSTANCE OF THE REGULATION 


What are the terms of the Maximum 
Price Regulation? 

No person shall sell or deliver any 
commodity or service at a price higher 
than its highest price during the month 
of March, 1942. Manufacturers, whol 
salers, and retailers are uniformly in 
cluded. (Land-owners whose rents are 
frozen will not be treated 
page 50.) 

When does this regulation go into 
effect? 

For wholesalers and manufacturers it 
becomes effective May 11. Retailers 
must begin observing it May 18. For 
services sold at retail (such as repairs), 
the regulation applies as of July | 

Supposing a seller did not sell a par 
ticular commodity or service during 
March, how then is the maximum price 
determined? 

By the highest March “‘list’’ or “of 


here; see 


Trade and Services Division; Hector 
Lazo, head of Trade Relations Branch 
of Retail Trade and Services Division; 
Dexter Keezer, deputy administrator. 
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oc MACRAFT PRODUCTION EXECUTIVES: 


How to Plan the Most Efficient Plant Lighting 
How to Get the Full Results of Your Planning 
How to Figure Cost, Maintenance, Installation 


It is a fact that many new plants now in war production are operating 
with a fraction (some as little as one-half) of the illumination for which 
they planned and paid. This waste is unnecessary . . . 


The new bulletin “LIGHTING FOR THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY” contains: 
© Comprebensive information on processes and economy in 
maintenance... 


@ Accurate tables for arriving at costs and economic compari- 
sons of various lighting methods . . . 


@ Easy-to-use illumination charts (available for the first time) which 
give pre-determined information of expected lighting results. 


Send today for this important reference book, prepared 
by the Holophane Engineering Department. No charge. 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


HOLOPHANE CO:, LTD., 385 YONGE ST., TORONTO, CAN. 


Lighting Authorities Since 1898 


fering” price (except that 

ing” price shall not be const 
any fantastic bargaining OT W 9 nd 
figure). If there were no ot by af 
list prices either, the maxin 
will be that of the nearest ¢ maxit 
or service for which a charge, fer, . de 
delivery was made. And fai cosas 
the price must be gaged acc t 1 

that of “the most closely co 


seller of the same class’’—i.c., | ve 
must use the highest prices of } props 
closest neighbor. ” He 
In those special instances i lic 0 
the foregoing guides are of Wail. “( 
the wholesaler or retailer m lect list 
“from the same general cla orice 
and price range’’ the closest con hins, 
of which he delivered the largest chet 
ber of units in March, calc modi 
gross margin (based on repla A 
cost), and then apply this margin to th narel 
commodity in question. Within 10 d mat 
after this action, he must notify OPA ing t 
on a special form designed for this pur dai 
pose. Manufacturers, instead of using price 
the margin principle, must conf "0 
OPA as to what is a proper maximw cellir 
price. fle ' 
Does the imposition of price ceilings Boat 
mean that all maximum prices will be citie 
the same? price 
Ouite the contrary. Suppose Drug seth 
gist A sold a certain brand of 1a tion. 
blade for a maximum price of 25¢ ir kept 
March, and Druggist B sold it for a each 
maximum of 23¢. The 2¢ differential cost: 
between A and B will continue to pi ale. 
vail after the regulation takes effect v 
That being the case, could Druggist from 
cut his price to 23¢? H 
Yes. The regulation merely sets may slip, 
imum prices. Lower prices are expressh chas 
permitted. habi 
In figuring maximum prices, may ; TS 
seller eliminate discounts? ally, 
No. A seller may not “change his shov 
customary allowances, discounts, 01 the 
other price differentials unless such or s 
change results in a lower price.” for | 
Suppose A buys B’s establishment, N 
what shall he use for maximum prices? R 
The old ceilings apply to the new will 
owner so long as he keeps the original how 
establishment open. N 
Are taxes a part of maximum prices? licer 
Sales and use taxes, if collected sep Y 
arately in March, are excluded from ill 
maximum prices and should be collected No 
separately, as before. If a seller “did not I 
customarily state and collect such tax met 
separately from the purchase price’ in I 
March, the seller shall include the tax reta 
in determining the maximum price, and with 
may not collect the tax in addition to rt 
the maximum price. In the event of mat 
imposition of any future taxes which peti 
may be collected separately, the seller I'ra 
may add them to the maximum price if Pric 
he separately states the amount of the D. 
tax. Cor 
What records must the seller keep? Visi 
He must keep all records relating to 
Bus 
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charges made — March, ] 942, and 
,l] “offering” (usually list) prices. Next, 
on or before July 1 he must prepare 
and thereafter “keep for examination 
iy any person during ordinary business 
hours’ a statement showing (1) his 
maximum March prices together with 
; description or identification of the 
commodities to which they pertain, and 
>) all his customary allowances, dis- 
counts, and other price differentials. 
Finally, current records must be kept in 
proper shape for examination. 

How should retailers inform the pub- 
lic of maximum prices? 

“Cost-of-living” commodities (see the 
jist on page 30) must be marked by 
price tags, OF by holders on racks and 
bins, or by a poster giving the entire 
chedule. The statement for cach com- 
modity should read “Our ceiling price 
s.....” For certain items (mainly ap- 
parel and furniture) maximum prices 
may be tabulated on the poster accord- 
ing to price lines, but each article must 
additionally be marked with its exact 
price. 

On or before July 1, every retailer 
«lling cost-of-living commodities must 
fle with his War Price and Rationing 
Board (the boards now controlling scar- 
cities) a statement of his maximum 
prices for each such commodity, to- 
gether with description or identifica- 
tion. This original statement must be 
kept up-to-date by filing, on the first of 
each month, statements of any new 
cost-of-living commodities offered for 
sale. 

What records may the buyer obtain 
from the seller? 

He may obtain the customary sales 
lip, receipt, or other evidence of pur- 
chase, and if the seller has been in the 
habit of automatically issuing such pa- 
pers he must continue to do so. Addition- 
ally, any buyer may request ‘‘a receipt 
showing the date, name and address of 
the seller, the name of each commodity 
or service sold, and the price received 
for it.” 

Must sellers be registered? 

Retailers and wholesalers must. OPA 
e later inform them exactly when and 
Ow. 

Must wholesalers and retailers also be 
licensed? 

Yes. But this license is automatic for 
all existing and future establishments. 
No formalities are necessary. 

Is there any way to obtain an adjust- 
ment on prices under the order? 

There is a specific clause pertaining to 
ietailers stating that if they are caught 
with unduly low selling prices in March 
o: in an unfavorable position vis-a-vis 
manufacturers and wholesalers, they may 
petition for relief by writing the Retail 
ltade and Services Division, Office of 
Price Administration, Washington, 
D.C. The original Emergency Price 
Control Act of 1942 also contains pro- 
visions for court relief. But, because of 
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“AND DON’T FORGET! 


COOL AS A CUCUMBER 
. SCREW-DRIVING THE 
PHILLIPS WAY IS THE 

“EASY-CHAIR” WAY 


Faster Driving « Less Effort «- Better Work 
= 50% Less Assembly Cost with 
Phillips Screws 


It seems reasonable to expect more 
production and better work from a man 
who doesn’t have to sweat and strain 
(and curse) in order to drive a screw. 

Plants which have switched over to 
Phillips Recessed Head Screws do find 
that quantity and quality both respond 
nicely to the change. The Phillips Screw 
clings to the driver, transmits driving 
power more efficiently, prevents screw- 
driver slippage, drives straight auto- 
matically and doesn’t chew up when you 
start to drive it home. On top of that, 
it is more often practical to use electric 
or pneumatic drivers. 


With so many nuisances and strength 
wasters eliminated, operators do better 
work, even in awkward positions or even 
if inexperienced. Where accuracy is im 
portant, it is easier for them to line the 
job up right — seat the screws securely 
— and avoid costly rejects. 

So keep your men cool as cucumbers 
with Phillips. Meanwhile, you'll be 
pleased as Punch to find that assembly 
costs are cut in half as a result of Phillips 
Screws. 

Any of the Phillips Recessed Head 
Screw manufacturers listed below can 
furnish screws and facts. 


PHILLIPS RECESSED HEAD SCREWS 


GIVE you LEI (SPEED AT LOWER COST) 


WOOD SCREWS - MACHINE SCREWS - SHEET METAL SCREWS + STOVE BOLTS - SPECIAL THREAD-CUTTING SCREWS 
+ SCREWS WITH LOCK WASHERS 


American Screw Co., Providence, R. |. 

The Bristol Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Central Screw Co., Chicago, III. 

Chandler Products Corp., Cleveland, Ohio 
Continental Screw Co., New Bedford, Mass. 
The Corbin Screw ., New Britain, Conn. 
international Screw Co., Detroit, Mich. 


New England Screw Co., Keene, N.H. 

The Charles Parker Co., Meriden, Conn. 

Parker-Kalon Corp., New York, N.Y. 

Pawtucket Screw Co., Pawtucket, R.1. 

Pheoll Manufacturing Co., a. m. 

Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & Co., Port Chester, N.Y. 
Scovill Manufacturing Co., Waterbury, Conn. 

Shakeproof Inc., mM. 

The Southington Hardware Mfg. Co., Southington, Conn. 


Whitney Screw Corp., Nashua, N.H. 
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Their Prices Must Be Posted 


A retailer who sells any of these 
“cost-of-living commodities,” so des- 
ignated by the Office of Price Admin- 
istration, must post them in his store 
giving his ceiling price on each 


Those marked with an asterisk may 
be posted by price-lines, rather than 
by individual items, but each item 
must be marked by its exact price. 
(See the accompanying article.) 


TOBACCO, DRUGS, TOILETRIES, AND SUNDRIES 


TOBACCO 


Cigarettes 
Smoking tobacco 


PACKAGED 
HOUSEHOLD DRUGS 


Aspirm tablets 

Milk of magnesia, liquid 
Cod liver oil, liquid 
Epsom salts 


APPAREL AND YARD 


MEN'S AND 
BOYS' CLOTHING 


Suits, business and sport* 

Overcoats, topcoats, raincoats* 

Trousers and slacks 

Men’s shirts, other than 
formal*® 

Pajamas and nightshirts, 
cotton, wool, and part wool 

Shorts, cotton 

Undershirts, cotton knit 

Union suits 

Hosiery, other than pure 
silk and pure wool* 

Felt hats* 

Work shirts 

Work pants 

Overalls and coveralls 

Sweaters 

Mackinaws” 

ackets, boys’ only* 

Men's work gloves 

Boys’ blouses and shirts 

Boys’ snow suits* 


Boric acid 

Castor oil and mineral oil 

Witch-hazel and rubbing alco- 
hol 


TOILETRIES AND 
SUNDRIES 


Hand and toilet soaps 
Dentifrices 

Shaving cream 
Toothbrushes 


GOODS 


WOMEN'S AND 

GIRLS' CLOTHING 

Coats* 

Suits* 

Dresses, street and house* 

Hosiery, including anklets* 

Panties and slips 

Foundation garments and 
brassieres* 
Jomen’s gloves, children’s 
gloves, and mittens* 

Skirts 

Blouses and shirts, tailored, 
rayon or cotton* 

Sweaters 

Children’s jackets* 

Nightgowns and pajamas, 
other than silk* 

Robes and house coats, 
flannel and cotton* 

Children’s overalls, slacks, 
sun suits and shorts (cotton 
only)* 

Children’s snow suits* 


FOOD AND HOUSEHOLD SUNDRIES 


MEAT 


Fresh beef 
Rib roast 
Chuck steak 
Top round steak 
Rump roast 
Chuck roast 
Beef liver 
Ground round steak 
Pork 
Loin whole roast 
Rib end roast 
Loin end roast 
Best center cut chops 
Bacon 
Ham, whole, half, or sliced 
Salt pork 
Other meat products 
Cooked or smoked ham 
Frankfurters 


HOUSEHOLD FURNITURE, APPLIANCES, AND 


APPLIANCES AND 
EQUIPMENT 


Radios and phonographs 

Vacuum cleaners and carpet 
sweepers 

Refrigerators and iceboxes 

Washing machines 

Sewing machines 

Stoves and ranges 

Small appliances : irons, 
toasters, glass coffee mak- 
ers, and mixers 

Floor lamps and bridge 
lamps 

Light bulbs 

Ironing boards 


CANNED FRUITS, VEGE- 
TABLES, AND JUICES 


Canned peaches 
Canned pears 

Canned _ pineapple 
Canned corn 

Canned peas 

Canned tomatoes 
Canned pork and beans 
Canned green beans 
Canned tomato juice 
Canned grapefruit juice 
Canned pineapple juice 


OTHER GROCERIES AND 
HOUSEHOLD SUNDRIES 


Canned salmon 
Canned vegetable soup 


Step-on cans 

Floor brooms 

China and pottery tableware, 
in sets 

Cooking utensils (10 quart, 
pail, 2-quart saucepan, 
quart teakettle) 


FURNITURE 


All living room, dining room 
and bed room suites (sets 
or individual pieces) 

Kitchen tables and chairs 

Studio couches and sofa 

Mattresses 

Bedsprings 


Sanitary napkins 
Razor blades 
Facial tissués 


INFANTS’ FOOD 
All types 


ICE CREAM 
Bulk and packaged 


INFANTS’ CLOTHING 


Diapers 

Dresses, other than silk 
Shirts 

Binders 

Sleeping garments 

Coats, cotton, wool, part wool 
Sweaters 

Sunsuits (cotton only) 


YARD GOODS 


Cotton yard goods 
Rayon yard goods 
Wool and mixtures of wool 


FOOTWEAR 


Street, work, dress, and sport 
shoes for men, women and 
children* 

Infants’ shoes 

Rubber footwear 


Canned tomato soup 
Packaged flour mixes 
Macaroni and spaghetti 
Rolled oats 

Corn flakes 

Bread, all types 

Soda crackers 

Fresh milk and cream 
Lard, bulk and print 
Vegetable shortening 
sage. all types 

Coffee 

Cocoa 

Table salt 

Corn meal, bulk or packaged 
Rice, bulk or packaged 
Toilet paper 

Soaps 

Paper napkins 


FURNISHINGS 
FURNISHINGS 


Rugs and carpets, size 6 by 9 
feet and larger 

Linoleum 

Felt base floor coverings 

Bed sheets and sheeting, cot- 
ton* 

Towels, cotton bathroom and 
kitchen* 

Blankets and comforts* 

House curtains* 

Bed spreads, cotton* 
Tablecloths and napkins, plain 
and print (cotton only) * 

Window shades 


HARDWARE, AGRICULTURAL SUPPLIES, MISCELLANEOUS 


Hayforks 

Garden and lawn rakes 
Dirt shovels 

Axes, single bit 

Claw hammers 


Handsaws 

Inside and outside 
paints (ready mixed) 

Fertilizer, bulk and packed 

Vegetable seeds* 


house 


ICE, FUEL AND AUTOMOTIVE 


Ice 


Coke 
Coal (hard and soft) 
Charcoal 


Firewood 
Kerosene 
Fuel oil 


Insecticides 
Bicycles, adult sizes 
Bicycle tires 
Flashlights 


Gasoline 
L 
Tires and inner tubes 


their technical nature, these ha 
tackled by a lawyer. 

What are the penalties for 
the regulation? 

First of all, OPA may obt 
temporary or permanent in 
against violations. Also, willful 
or false documents may be pr 
and, if a conviction is obtained 
a $5,000 fine or imprisonment 
one year or both. Furthermor 
who have been cheated on any commod. 
ity purchased “for use or con umption 
other than in the course of trade or bysj. 
ness” may sue the seller for $50 or treble 
the amount of cheating (whichever jg 
greater) plus court costs. Finally, OPA 
may ask suspension of a chronic yio. 
lator’s license for as long as 12 months. 

Are any commodities or services ey. 
empt from the regulation? 

Yes. See the accompanying list. Ip. 
cidentally, commodities or services for 
which OPA has—or will—issuc special 
price ceilings do not come under the 
general regulation. 


ll. ADMINISTRATION 


What is the administrative setup of 
OPA? Who will administer the regula. 
tion from the viewpoint of (1) buyers 
and sellers, and (2) ultimate consumers? 

To some extent this setup is stil 
being pieced together. A final summa- 
tion won’t be possible here. But this is 
how things shape up now: 

At the top of the heap is OPA head- 
quarters in Washington with Leon Hen- 
derson as administrator. Business men, 
in dealing with OPA, will, for the time 
being, often deal directly with Wash- 
ington. Retailers, as distinguished from 
their manufacturer and wholesaler col- 
leagues, will communicate with a par- 
ticular branch of the Washington setup 
—the Retail Trades and Services division 
of which Merle Fainsod is director. Ad- 
ditionally, OPA has eight regional offices 
(see list on page 37), which may be con- 
sulted for clarification of any order or 
complaints against it. 

Later, OPA will set up 48 state offices. 
Beneath them will be a series of district 
offices, and at the very base of the pyr 
mid will be a group of local offices. 

Consumers (in the sense of house- 
wives) may make their complaints to 
their nearest rationing boards. These are 
also under OPA jurisdiction. Currentl 
approximately 9,000 such boards are in 
existence, but more will be added. Local 
OPA boards may also be consulted by 
the housewife. 

How is the personnel setup chosen? 

The Washington personnel is Wash- 
ington appointed. Field men are chosen 
by the main OPA office from selections 
sent in by the various defense councils 

What is the background of the top 
OPA officials? 

Leon Henderson was former assistant 
professor of economics at the Carnegie 
Institute of “Technology, director 0 
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How to shout without making a noise... 


Ry. MEMBER the first traffic lights? Every 
time they changed color a bell rang, and a 
busy street corner sounded like the order desk 
in a department store. 


It didn’t take the traffic light people long to 
learn that light could be made to shout silently. 
They borrowed a page from the railroads’ ex- 
perience and came to Corning for colored lenses 
that instead of emitting a pale watery glow, gave 
a brilliant distinct signal in any kind of weather. 


Corning’s scientific research in colored lenses 
goes way back to 1899 when the railroads 
demanded colors that would not be mistaken 
under the worst weather conditions. Corning 
later helped set up standards for color that are 


in use today, not only on railroads but for air- 
line and marine travel as well. 


Many of Corning’s most important contribu- 
tions to everyday life are similar developments. 
The Pyrex brand dishes your wife uses are 
an outgrowth of the first heat resistant railway 
lantern globe. Beautiful Steuben crystal came 
partly at least from study of glass for sun lamps. 


Glass is an important material today with 
America at war. Luckily it is fairly plentiful. In 
some instances it replaces tons of metals and 
metal alloys. And there are many other 
places where a more thorough under- 
standing of its unique qualities might lead 
to release of even more metal for war use. 


If you have any such possibilities in n 
would like to hear from you. We're 
never too busy to talk over what 
good idea. Corning Glass Works, Cor: 


LORNIN 


—_— means —— 
Research in Glass 


consumer credit research for the Russell 
Sage Foundation, board member of 
NRA, and economist to various govern- 
ment bodies. He is frank, Salle to 
the point of pugnacity, is acknowledged 
to be utterly honest even by the most 
vituperative of enemies. Henderson con- 
sistently favored strict wage and farm 
controls as concommitants to a price 
ceiling, but failing to get them will 
nonetheless plug = F he has for all it’s 
worth. 

John E. Hamm, senior deputy admin- 
istrator, was secretary of the staff com- 
piling the Princeton Survey of the New 
Jersey State Government, assistant to 
the managing director of the American 
Management Association, member of 
NRA, and assistant director of the de- 
—— of consumer studies for the 

ussell Sage Foundation. 

Dr. John Kenneth Galbraith, deputy 
administrator, is on leave from Prince- 
ton University where he is assistant pro- 
fessor of economics. Merle Fainsod, di- 
rector of the Retail Trade and Services 
Division, is assistant professor of gov- 
ernment at Harvard University, and is 
now on leave of absence. 

Hector Lazo, head of the Trade Rela- 
tions Branch of the Retail Trade and 
Services Division, is president of the 
Cooperative Food Distributors of Amer- 
ica (BW—Feb.28’42,p44). Though out- 
ranked by half a dozen men, Lazo will 
perhaps be as important as any to the 
1,700,000 retailers and 200,000 whole- 
salers of America. He is of their ranks, 
speaks their language. His choice for an 
OPA berth hinged largely on the fact 
that, despite his grass-roots leanings, he 
has an imposing ability to condense 
practical matters into the confines of a 
theory. 

Will business management men play 
any réle in the administrative setup of 
OPA? 

Yes, definitely. Retailers will be in- 
vited into the fold, first of all because 
the regulation affects them most dras- 
tically. Plans are now afoot to have re- 
tailers represented on —o boards, 
also to create a liaison group of retailers 
who will permanently function in Wash- 
ington beside OPA. Details are still 
being worked out. 


lil. DETAILS OF THE REGULATIONS 


There has been much talk of 
“squeezes” and “rollbacks.” What do 
these terms signify? 

The word “squeeze” is of primary im- 
portance, and may be illustrated by an 
example. Suppose a manufacturer makes 
a tube of toothpaste to sell for 20¢ to a 
wholesaler. The latter, in turn, sells to 
a retailer for 30¢, and the retailer sells 
the housewife for 40¢. Let’s say it takes 
three months for a particular tube of 
toothpaste to pass through the manu- 
facturer - wholesaler - retailer - housewife 
route. 

Now the day after the manufacturer 
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Exempt From the Price Freeze 
COMMODITIES 


(1) Any raw and unprocessed agricultural commodity or greenhouse 
modity while it remains in substantially its original state, except that ba: 
shall be governed by this Regulation. 

(2) Eggs and poultry. 

(3) All milk products, including butter, cheese, condensed and evaporsted 
milk, except that fluid milk sold at retail, cream sold at retail, and ice < 
shall be governed by this Regulation. 

(4) Flour, except that packaged cake mixes and other packaged flour mixes 
shall be governed by this Regulation. 

(5) Mutton and lamb. 

(6) Fresh fish and seafood, and game. 

(7) Dried prunes, dry edible beans, leaf tobacco (whether dried or grecn), 
nuts (but not peanuts), linseed oil, linseed cake and linseed meal, mixed feed 
for animals, and manure. 

(8) Living animals, whether wild or domestic. 

(9) Books, magazines, motion pictures, periodicals, newspapers, and materials 
furnished for publication by any press association or feature service. 

(10) Domestic ores and ore concentrates. 

(11) Stumpage, logs, and pulpwood. 

(12) Stamps and coins; precious stones; antiques and knotted oriental rugs; 
paintings, etchings, sculptures and other objects of art. 

(13) Used automobiles. 

(14) Wood and gum for naval stores, and naval stores prior to sale to 
industrial consumers, or prior to the first sale to a distributor; provided, however, 
that this Regulation shall apply to all sales of such commodities on any exchange. 

(15) Securities. ; 

(16) Such other commodities as may be specified by supplementary regula- 
tions issued under this section. 


DELIVERIES AND SALES 


(1) By a farmer, of commodities grown and processed on his farm, if the 
total of such sales or deliveries does not exceed $75 in any one calendar month. 

(2) By any merchant, farmer, artisan, or person who renders professional 
services, of his used supplies, or business, farm, or professional equipment, not 
acquired or produced by him for the purpose of sale. 

(3) By an owner, of his used personal or household effects or other personal 
property used by him. 

(4) At a bona fide auction of used household or personal effects. 

(5) By hotels, restaurants, soda fountains, bars, cafes, or other similar estab 
lishments, of food or beverages prepared and sold for consumption on the 
premises. 

(6) By a breeder, trapper, or hunter, of pelts, furs, or other parts of wild 
animals raised by him, or trapped, shot, or killed by him, if the total of such 
sales or deliveries does not exceed $75 in any one calendar month. 

(7) Of commodities sold without private profit in the course of any sale, fair, 
or bazaar conducted for a period of not more than 15 days by any religious, 
charitable, or philanthropic organization. 

(8) To the United States or any agency thereof of such commodities or in 
such transactions as may be specified by supplementary regulations issued under 
this section. 

(9) Such other sales and deliveries as may be specified by supplementary 
regulations issued under this section. 


SERVICES 


(1) Services of an employee to his employer. 

(2) Personal services not rendered in connection with a commodity. 
(3) Professional services. 

4) Motion pictures, theatres and other entertainments. 

5) Services of a common carrier or public utility. 

6) Advertising services, including radio broadcasting. 
7) 
) 


im 


Insurance and underwriting services. 
Press association and feature services. 

(9) Services relating solely to real property. 

(10) Such other services as may be specified by supplementary regulations 
issued under this section. 


sells this particular tube of toothpaste, 
he raises toothpaste prices 10¢, making 
the new price 30¢. The day after the 
wholesaler sells the particular tube we 
have been talking about, he raises his 
price 4¢, whereupon the new price is 
34¢. Assume now that the government 


freezes prices. What happens? The man- 
ufacturer is now charging 30¢ for what 
had been a 20¢ item; the wholesaler, 
34¢ for a 30¢ item. The retailer is stuck. 
His price is still 40¢. At a 6¢ margin 
he can’t make any profit, and it’s ee 
tionable whether the wholesaler will get 
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Aix. CHAIR strategists who 
criticize America’s war effort from the 
sidelines— without knowledge of what 
is actually being done—have some sur- 
prises coming. Important projects are 
being rushed to completion now in hun- 
dreds of American engineering and pro- 
duction plants, which will give our 
forces the superiority in arms we need 
to immobilize and defeat the enemy. 


Unfortunately, the public must rely 
upon faith, rather than information, 
until these projects are fully accom- 
plished. The enemy has notoriously 
big ears, and they must not be allowed 
to overhear, or read information over 
our shoulders which would help them 
in their assaults against us. 


Here, however, is one project which 
is no longer a military secret. 


Marmon-Herrington engineers, 


months before the attack on Pearl Har. 


bor, at the request of the army,started 
work on an improved type of speedy 
and dependable winch for raising and 
lowering our new barrage balloons. 
Numerous steel cables, holding these 
balloons, form a curtain of steel to pre- 


vent effective dive bombing of strategic 
production and military areas. 

Thousands of these new winches, 
better than any ever used for the pur- 
pose before, are now coming off the 
assembly lines. Mounted on fast “‘all- 
terrain” Marmon-Herrington trucks, 
or on skids for permanent placement, 
they are laying traps for dive bombers 
in scores of places where they are 
needed most. 

Americans like to grumble and 
grouse about things they cannot see 
with their own eyes—but this is a time 
when we should all pull together and 
give our responsible officials the bene- 
fit of the doubt. “On order” a year ago 
is “in production” now—and how! 


MARMON-HERRINGTON 


INDIANAPOLIS, 


INDIANA 


“GREEN HANDS” 


can overcome vital shortages! 


ya 


LL-OUT production in your plant may be 
handicapped by three vital shortages... 
limited supplies of imported raw materials; 
scarcity of domestic supplies; or skilled-labor 
shortage. With the aid of Foxboro Measure- 
ment and Control Instruments, even the un- 
skilled workmen from your employment line 
can help to remedy all three! 

For, all the guesswork is eliminated from 
production processes, when Foxboro Instru- 
ments provide precision automatic guidance 
and control. “Green hands” need but little 
training to handle exacting operations accu- 
rately ...‘old hands” work with greater speed 
and assurance. The results are: higher output 
from present equipment; greater uniformity; 
absolute minimums of waste and spoilage. 

Learn what Foxboro Instruments can do to 
improve any process in your plant requiring 
controlled Temperature, Pressure, Flow or 
Level. Write for information. The Foxboro 
Company, 120 Neponset Avenue, Foxboro, 
Massachusetts, U. S. A. 


OXBOR 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


MEASUREMENT AND CONTROL SYSTEMS 


| 


| 


| rich on his 4¢. The manufac ier, }, 
ever, isn’t caught. His new ria 
case is based on replacem: e 
| that for him the freeze n 
or nothing. 

The time lag, illustrated ; 
| going example, has put 
“squeeze” on the retailer, and may)» 
the wholesaler. Therefore, a 1 
has to be invoked. That is, by gp¢ 
order of OPA following retailer andj, 
wholesaler complaint, the ole ; 
marole has to be returned—to gop, 
measure, at least, to the old 2()¢~2p,. 
| 40¢ spreads. 

Wouldn't it be easier for the gover. 
ment to allow increases in wholesale ang 
retail prices rather than roll prices back? 

It would be much 


easier to allow 
| price increases rather than use to) 
| backs. But Henderson says this won’ 


| be done. His object is to hold price 
down, not jack them up. 

But supposing the manufacturer can't 
roll back his prices. Wages aren't con. 
trolled. What if interim wage costs 
have increased to the extent that old 
price levels are never again obtainable 
without disastrous loss? 


Where wages, farm prices or other 
uncontrolled items have risen appre- 
| ciably, the manufacturer will be sub- 


| sidized by the government. 

Does the law admit such subsidies jn 
its present form? 

OPA officials say they believe more 
legislation is necessary, even though the 
Emergency Price Control Act of 1942 
provides for “subsidy payments . . . t 
domestic producers . . . [when] neces 
sary to obtain the maximum necessan 

| production.”” Whatever the case, sub- 
| sidies will be used where needed 

How great is the “squeeze” expected 
to be? 

Estimates vary from less than $1,000, 
000,000 to a blue-sky $5,000,000,00 
annually. There is no official answer. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, 
that the squeeze will be $2,000,000,000 
a year, does that mean the government 
will have to plan on $2,000,000,000 
ot subsidies? 

No. Present profit margins will not 
be honored in many cases, thus cutting 
the amount of subsidy. In other in- 
stances, rollbacks may be employed 
without any subsidy whatsoever (in 
which instance manufacturers wil] have 
to absorb losses on high-priced inven 
tory and/or whatever increased costs 
may occur in the purchase of raw 
materials). 

Since present profit margins may not 
be preserved, how does this affect the 
outlook for retailers? 

It is possible that in the big retailing 
fields—food and clothing—profits ma‘ 
drop 33% to 50%. These are, of course. 
somewhat speculative averages, applica 
ble only in a general way. 

But since dwindling profits won't be 
uncommon, wouldn’t it be wise for 4 
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yetailer in a shaky position to liquidate 
his business mow rather than try to 


on? 

~ covernment cannot officially ad- 
vise a retailer how to run his business. 
Expert opinion (unofficial) however, is 
that a shaky retailer should not try to 
buck severe times if he can liquidate 
advantageously and find a new source of 
income elsewhere. 

Since retailers will be squeezed and 
may expect lower profits, won’t they try 
to trim their expenses to provide finan- 
cial leeway? Is this acceptable to the 
OPA? 

Yes, it is. For instance, a retailer may 
begin making extra charges for delivery 
service; or he may cut out his deliveries 
entirely without changing prices. As 
another alternative, any seller has the 
privilege of discontinuing lines on 
which he would have to take a high loss. 
The regulation, in short, cannot compel 
anyone to handle specific types of mer- 
chandise, or force anyone to sell against 
his wishes. It’s conceivable that some 
wholesalers might want to keep their 
stock for a while, hoping they could sell 
to better advantage later on. There’s 
nothing to prevent this (but if a whole- 
saler hangs onto a stock of essentials, 
he'd better calculate the risks of requisi- 
tioning if the war gets tough enough). 

Furthermore, manufacturers may ease 
their burden by simplifying packages, 
eliminating expensive wrappings, and 
cutting down on doodads. They do not 
have to pass these economies along in 
their prices. For the regulation deems 
two pieces of merchandise to be similar 
if they are of fairly equivalent service- 
ability, belong to the same type, and 
would ordinarily fall in the same price 
line. Style is not a consideration. There- 
fore, simple changes are permissible. 
But adulteration of quality will be 
watched carefully. 

May a er Sa save money by 
eliminating advertising allowances? Or 
discounts? 

Not if he granted them in the base 
period. The regulation is specific on 
this point. However, since advertising 
allowances are usually matched by a 
similar expenditure on the part of re- 
tailers, it would be possible to terminate 
them by working out a joint agreement 
with retailers. 

Supposing any seller has been cutting 
prices below his competitor, is it now 
possible to raise prices to conform to the 
competition? 

Not if the cut prices were used 
throughout the base period. Cut prices 
are part of the American competitive 
system, hence part of the normal price 
structure. That structure is now frozen. 
So are cut prices. 

Supposing that during the base period 
4 manufacturer featured a combination 
deal, plainly intended to be a temporary 
measure, Must he continue the deal? 

Probably not. If it was a bona fide 
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temporary measure, he may apply to 


OPA for permission to terminate it. It 


is true that combination deals are gener- 


ally similar to price cuts. But their 


indirection and very limited character 


entitles them to special consideration. 
They are usually not part of a “normal” 
price structure. 


What if a wholesaler or manufacturer 


has issued a new price list, but did not 
make any sales under it. Is he bound by 
the old March price ceilings? 


Yes. 


WHERE TO ASK 


To advise and check on its price 
control system, OPA is setting up 
48 state offices, numerous district 
offices, a large group of local of- 
fices. Already in existence are 
these eight regional offices, each 
directed by the man whose name 
is given with the address: 

Atlanta, Ga. 

First Federal Bldg. 

46 Pryor St. 

Oscar R. Strauss, Jr. 


Boston, Mass. 

Old Colony Trust Bldg. 
17 Court St. 

Kenneth B. Backman 


Chicago, II]. 
20 N. Wacker Drive 
John C. Weigel 


Cleveland, Ohio 
363 Union Commerce Bldg. 
Birkett Williams 


Dallas, Tex. 

Tower Petroleum Bldg. 
1907 Elm St. 

Maxwell McCullough 


Denver, Colo. 
334 U.S. National Bank Bldg. 
Clem W. Collins 


New York, N. Y. 
714 Chanin Bldg. 
122 E. 42nd St. 
Sylvan Joseph 


San Francisco, Calif. 
705 Newhall Bldg. 
Harry F. Camp 


Suppose this new price list went into 
effect in March, and the manufacturer 
or wholesaler made some sales under it, 
but not to all of his customers. What, 
now, is his maximum price? 

The new list will be the criterion, so 
long as a single completed sale was made 
under it. But by “sale” is meant a sale 
with delivery in March. 

Suppose a dealer ordered $1,000 
worth of merchandise from a wholesaler 
in April. At March deliveries, the price 
would have been $750. What happens 
now? 

If the wholesaler can deliver before 


May 11, the retailer must pay $1,000. 
If delivery is made after May 11, the 
cost is the highest March price, pre- 
sumably $750 in this instance. 

As a matter of fact, wholesalers and 
manufacturers have been shipping at a 
furious rate, hoping to make deliveries 
before the ceiling goes into effect. Angry 
retailers have threatened to refuse pay 
ment for this merchandise unless March 
prices are observed. But legally they can 
not withhold payment, and OPA very 
likely can’t help them obtain March 
quotations. Cancallation of orders may 
be one way out—if such cancellation is 
permitted in the sales contract. 

In view of this situation, why didn’t 
OPA expressly state that the March 
ptices immediately go into effect (on 
April 28) for wholesalers and manufac- 
turers? Wouldn’t this have helped the 
retailer? 

It certainly would have helped the re- 
tailer, but it would have put manufac- 
turers and wholesalers in a tough spot. 
They had to be given some considera 
tion, too. As it is, the ceiling goes into 
effect for them one week earlier than 
for retailers. 

In speaking of maximum “prices’’— 
what is meant? 

The prices of delivered or supplied 
merchandise. If there were no deliveries, 
the “offering” price obtains. 

Suppose a manufacturer or whole- 
saler is aware that the price regulation 
severely hurts an old, faithful customer. 
So he makes an adjustment. Will he 
have to give this adjustment to all other 
customers? 

Not so far as OPA is concerned. But 
beware of the Robinson-Patman Act if 
this kind of adjusting begins to smack 
of serious favoritism. 

Importers now often pay higher 
ptices for merchandise than they are 
allowed to charge under March ceilings. 
Must they continue to sell at ceiling 
prices? 

Legally, yes. Adjustments may be 
made later by OPA. But until then, the 
ceiling stands. 

Does the ceiling apply to capital as 
we}l as consumer phe: 

It applies to everything except those 
items specifically exempt. Capital goods, 
as a category, are not exempt. 

Automatic licenses are now granted 
to wholesalers and retailers. Will any- 
body be denied a license; will the license 
be used to limit the number of new 


enterprises? 


No. Everybody gets a license so long 
as he behaves himself. 

Why weren’t manufacturers licensed? 

There’s no point in licensing them. 
The object of a license is to hold a 
club over the heads of violators—a 
threat to drive them out of business 
for as long as a year. If a retailer or 
wholesaler is suspended, his old cus- 
tomers will go elsewhere. But if a 
manufacturer were ordered to shut 
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“Take a note, Miss Walsh, 
to men with 
production troubles” 


HECKER may have the answer to your tool, jig and 
fixture problems. Many of the country’s leading airplane 
and war production plants are using HECKER tooling 
service. And they come back for more, regularly. 

The HECKER plant is a proving ground for a lot of our 
tools. You see, in addition to being designers and builders 
of tools, jigs and fixtures, we’re fabricators of airplane 
parts for other manufacturers. HECKER tools do an efficient 
job on our production. They'll do the same for you. 

HECKER tool engineers follow their designs through to 
completion, even placing them in production, when desir- 
able. Because these engineers know what to expect of men 
and machine tools, you get maximum production when 
HECKER tools, jigs and fixtures are on the job. If we can 
help you, write A. W. Hecker, 1974 E. 66th St., Cleveland, O. 


DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF TOOLS, JIGS 
AND FIXTURES - - - FABRICATORS OF AIRCRAFT PARTS 


down, valuable production 
stopped. ‘That’s not desira 
manufacturer can be chastised 
other than a shutdown. 

If a new retailer comes into 
after the regulation goes into et 
will he price his merchandise? 

The regulation specificall, 
should charge according to what 
charged by the “most closely ¢ompe 
tive seller of the same class’- j.¢, jp 
has to use his neighbor’s pric: ' 
for a guide. 

The base period (March, 1942) is not 
the actual base period in all instances, is 
it? Suppose nothing of a certain line js 
sold during this period, does not the 
ceiling then become the highest price of 
ptior transactions? 

No. If no sales or deliverics were 
made, the highest “offering” 
list) price must be used. 

But in the case of seasonal goods, not 
even an offering price may be available. 
What then? 

OPA has made no ruling on seasonal 
goods (although retailers repeatedly 
asked for a special clause in the regula 
tion). It seems, however, that the mar. 
gin principle, described earlier, will be 
invoked. Further word is due from 
OPA on this topic. 

What about the price of non-recur- 
ring transactions? What should the 
maximum ceiling be on custom-built 
furniture? 

If the furniture is totally unlike any 
furniture for which a ceiling is deter 
mined, apply for a ruling to Merle Fain- 
sod, Office of Price Administration, 
Washington, D. C. 

Will chain stores be able to weather 
the storm better than independents? 

Chain stores have some advantages 
not accruing to independents. For in- 


\istence 


ct, how 


thine 
Vil) 2S 


Sua 


stance, many chain and mail order 
houses have their own factories, there- 
fore can immediately make _inter-cor- 


poration price adjustments. Also, in 
such instances the chain is making 
two profits—one at the manufactuing 
level, and one at the retailing level 
Profits in the aggregate are, therefore, 
more assured than the profits of a seller 
operating only at the retail level. And 
in any event, the big capital and in- 
ventories of the chain provide a “breath- 
ing space” until OPA can give relief 
from the hardships of the regulation 
However, chains will not escape intact 

Why didn’t OPA set different ceilings 
for manufacturing, wholesaling, and te- 
tailing? That would have obviated a 
rollback, wouldn’t it? 

This question can best be answered 
by another: Just what date would have 
been chosen? In other words, different 
commodities need different rollbacks 
Furniture may not need any at all 
Therefore selective rollbacks seem to be 
preferable, in the eyes of OPA, to a hit 
or-miss stagger system. 

Why was the March base date 
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chosen? Why not last December? Prices | 
were lower in December than they were 
in March. 

it is true that December prices were 


lower than March prices, but December 


js ancient history so far as the keeping | 


of records is concerned. Many a re- 
tailer's bookkeeping is so rudimentary 
that December—to him—might as well 
be the Middle Ages. Therefore a more 
recent date had to be chosen. It’s a 
record-keeping consideration. 

Items sold under fair-trade contracts 
—such as drugs—usually have the spread 
between manufacturer, wholesaler, and 
retailer exactly spaced. There won't be 
a squeeze here, will there? 

Not if the manufacturer marked up 
his contracts as his own costs increased; 
and if the retailer, furthermore, reall, 
adhered to contract prices. 


1V. GENERAL CONSIDERATIONS 


Will price regulation work? 

That depends on the definition of 
the word “work.”” Leon Henderson has 
said that retail ceilings won't be pierced. 
In that case, the regulation will work, 
providing only that evasions don’t be- 
come rampant. It seems safe to say, 


however, that the rise in the cost of | 


living will be definitely arrested. 


What about farm prices? The Emer- | 
gency Price Control Act of 1942 clearly | 


says no ceiling can be placed on agricul- 


tural commodities below 110% of par- | 


ity. It also says that “no maximum price 
shall be established or maintained for 
any commodity processed or manufac- 
tured in whole or substantial part from 
any agricultural commodity below a 
price which will reflect to producers . . . 
a price . . . equal to [110% of parity|.” 
Nevertheless the price of rolled oats was 
put under a ceiling. How can this be 
done? Oats are way under 110% of 
parity. 

This question can’t be answered un- 
til all the legal rulings are accounted 
for—and they're sure to come. But OPA 
thinks it is on safe ground most of the 
way. In the first place, rolled oats 
(used for illustration in the question 
above) are a processed commodity. If, 
in OPA’s eyes, the farmer’s raw oats 
are not a “substantial” part of processed 


rolled oats, then of course the price of | 


rolled oats can be fixed without any 
qualms. 

But assuming raw oats are actually 
a “substantial” ingredient of processed 


dats, it nevertheless is equally true that | 


the rolled oats now being sold in stores 
was made from below-parity raw oats. 
To set the retail price at a level reflect- 
ing 110% of parity would put OPA 
in the position of legalizing a flagrant 
piece of profiteering. 

And anyhow, it appears that OPA 
can set a price, so long as it is not 
“maintained” to the disadvantage of 
arise toward 110% of parity. No more 
can be said. It all hinges on delicate 
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= 
THEY SET A TRAP.... 


THE PUMP ROOM of the “C” 

Oil Company is located un- 
der a $1,500,000 still. Positive 
fire protection is imperative. So 
the company installed a LUX 
system. This fire-fighting system 
included LUX pressure trips for 
windows, door and ventilator. 
One day the head of an oil pump 
“let go.”” Hot oil sprayed over 
the room and burst into flame. 


AN AUTOMATIC ALARM rang 
in the control room. 


THE RELEASE valve of the 
LUX System was pulled. 


... AND CAUGHT A 


9 
gt 
ws 
os 


? 


THE LUX SYSTEM snapped into instant action. LUX carbon 

dioxide gas, roaring from cylinders, automatically operated 
the pressure trips which slammed door and windows shut, switched 
off ventilator. Fire was trapped in the room! At the same instant, 
LUX snow-and-gas blasted out the flames. One of the fastest of 
all extinguishers, LUX gas killed the fire in a few seconds; made 
‘no mess, left no residue; harmed nothing in the room. As soon as 
the pump head was replaced, the pump room resumed operation. 


AVE you flammable liquids or 
electrical equipment in your 
plant? Guard these fire hazards with 
the speedy, flame-killing power of 
LUX carbon dioxide—the gas that 
harms nothing but fire! 
LUX portable extinguishers range 


Kidde 


from a two-pound, pistol-type unit 
to wheeled types containing 100 
pounds of carbon dioxide. Built-in 
types may be manually or auto- 
matically operated; may protect a 
single spot or an entire process room. 
Write us for complete information. 


Walter Kidde & Company 
incerporated 
524 West St., Bloomfield, N.J. 
39 


legal meanings. Leon Henderson openly 
told a press conference that “it was 
done with mirrors.” 

Will price regulation work without 
rationing? 

Yes. But rationing, conversely, would 
be practically useless without price ceil- 
ings. Here’s the way to look at it: 

It’s desirable to ration essentials when 
they're short. Sugar and gasoline are 
an example. Furthermore, the price has 
to be put under a ceiling so that the 
retailer can’t say “Here is your pound 
of sugar. That'll cost you $5.” 

But now take electric toasters. They’re 
nice, but not essential. If you tried to 
ration them, there wouldn’t be enough 
to go around, anyhow. So the govern- 
ment puts a ceiling on them to avoid 
disagreeable profiteering, and therewith 
the story is at an end. It figures that 
the sooner the public forgets about 
toasters for the duration, the better. 
This is war. 

Will a so-called black market spring 
up under price ceilings? 

Illegal prices, of course, will become 
a regrettable vice. The nation as a 
whole will have $17,000,000,000 this 
year which cannot be converted into 
merchandise, because there isn’t enough 
merchandise to sop up the money. So 
this money becomes “hot’—it burns 
the pockets of those who have it. And 
right there is a major inducement to 


the breaking of ccilings, especially when 
any commodity shows the least sign of 
getting short. 

Maybe this “hot” money won’t ruin 
—or even do much damage to—the price 
program. But Leon Henderson will 
sleep much easier when that $17,000.- 
000,000 is taxed away, or stored up in 
savings. 

Won't some retailers seek to get out 
of the “squeeze” by selling adulterated 
goods or merchandise of inferior quality 
at ceiling prices? 

There'll be plenty of this. 

How will OPA stop it? 

By standardization and quality labels. 
“Victory” models have proved to be 
a definite discouragement to cheapening 
of quality in other nations. At first 
the consumer doesn’t like their looks. 
But he knows what he’s getting for his 
money; and if the other, comparable 
merchandise appears to be adulterated 
too much, or too high in price, he'll 
take the victory model as best bet. ‘That 
provides the necessary check. 

How will OPA keep ill-directed con- 
sumer crusades from plaguing the mer- 
chants? 

By soft-pedaling the consumer right 
from the start. OPA feels that Canada 
made a big mistake (see page 41) when 
it allowed private policing of the price 
system. ‘That method won't be at- 
tempted here unless all others fail. 


Kut of 


CONCENTRATED 
EFFORT 


For more than 20 years, all of the 
research, engineering and manufactur- 
ing facilities as well as the finances of 
the Quincy Compressor Co. have been 
concentrated exclusively on the designing 
and building of Air Compressors. 
This policy of specialization has 
helped to make the name ‘‘Quincy”’ 
a symbol for efficient and depend- 
able air supply. Today 89 leading 
manufacturers equip their own prod- 
ucts with Quincy Compressors. If 
you have compressed air problems 
in connection with your work, 
let Quincy help you solve them. 


} bat: 
AIR COMPRESSOR SELECTOR 
One simple setting gives: free air 
delivery, r.p.m., piston displace- 
ment and h.p. motor required. 
Sent FREE upon request $ 
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If private policing is frowned op 
won't official policing tur the (px 
into a veritable juggernaut of man power 
and politics? 

It could. But no predictions aloy, 
this line are worthy of extend . 
beyond the comment that OPA 
a huge government agency. | 
size depends on how much I 
tion will be forthcoming between me 
ernment and business men. . 

Will OPA seek to educate the cop. 
sumer so that false crusading won't be 
encouraged? 

Yes. A campaign is now being 
framed. . 

Won't the whole program be akin to 
NRA? That is, won’t business and gov 
ernment set up a huge, unwieldy ma. 
chine open to charges of favoritism? 
Won't concessions ruin the general ob- 
jective? 

This could happen. Predictions are 
impossible. But remember that Leon 
Henderson went through the last NRA, 
has no stomach for another. On the 
other hand, it is true that there will be 
much liaison work between government 
and business, many a committee. 

In order to iron out special difficulties 
quickly, will it be necessary to issue spe- 
cial price schedules? 

Yes. OPA has already issued special 
ceilings for bituminous coal, solid fucls, 
rolled zinc products, non-ferrous cast 
ings, fluorspar, paper, newsprint, camel 
back, waterproof footware, farm equip- 
ment, construction and road equip 
ment, fertilizer machines, ferro-man- 
ganese, “grey” and finished cotton 
goods, waste materials, zinc-lead-tin 
residues, antimony ore, instrumental 
jewel bearings, and certain machines 
and parts manufactured in the course 
of sub-contracting. More such special 
ceilings (applying at special levels and 
with special base dates) are due in the 
future. 

Why was a price ceiling attempted 
at all? 

(1) To allow those people with the 
least money to compete for merchan 
dise with those who have the 
money, (2) to keep down the cost of 
the war, (3) to prevent inflation and 
ruinous post-war inventory devaluation 
A price ceiling which would have in 
cluded wages and farm prices would 
have been superior to what is now on 
the books. But that was politically im- 
possible. 

This much, however, can be said for 
the present arrangement: It can be 
used as a threat—if not an actual weapon 
—against wage and farm increases. It 
is a start on a very difficult problem in 
which politics often out-voted econom 
ics. It works on paper. It will work in 
practical application if ill-starred con 
sumer movements, politics, and get: 
tich-quick sellers don’t scuttle it. It 
will work, in the last analysis, to the ex- 
tent of this nation’s general patriotism. 


most 
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LIGHT FROM CANADA 


It’s no secret that Price Admin- 
istrator Leon Henderson has had 
an official observer in Ottawa 
since early this year, and that Can- 
ada’s Wartime Prices and ‘Trade 
Board authorities have made fre- 
quent trips to Washington in the 
last few months to keep OPA offi- 
cials informed of all that was hap- 
pening to the price control experi- 
ment north of our border. 

Knowing from the first of this 
behind-the-scenes collaboration be- 
tween the two countries, Business 
Week set out last week to check 
with Dominion officials and busi- 
ness leaders to find out how suc- 
cessful the Canadian plan has 
been, where it has run into trou- 
ble, and what lessons it suggests to 
the retail, wholesale, and manu- 
facturing executives in this coun- 
try who are just plunging into the 
price control program. 

Findings of this survey are in- 
cluded in the brief report begin- 
ning on this page. 


How Canada Did It 


Dominion’s five months of 
price control have shown what 
business faces here. But they 
also froze wages up north. 


Canada was deliberately and willingly 
used as a guinea pig to try out Wash- 
ington’s present price control program. 

That’s the opinion of people who 
have studied the five-months’ old Cana- 
dian system and who know how closely 
Washington has watched each month’s 
operations and how closely it has now 
followed the overall pattern. 
¢ Pilot Job—Both Ottawa and Washing- 
ton wanted such a control program and 
Canada, having been in the war longer 
and being in a better position (with its 
smaller population) to try out a plan, 
made the test beginning last December, 
after announcing its intention in late 
October. 

The Dominion put a ceiling over all 
prices—manufacturing, wholesale, and 
retail. The base period was the same for 
all three—Sept. 15 through Oct. 11. The 


highest price at which any business— | 
manufacturing, wholesale, or retail—had | 


sold any item in that period became its 
ceiling price. Thus, if one of the_big 
department stores on Toronto’s Yonge 
Street had sold a special brand of men’s 
suits during the base period for $50, 
while a small shop in Vancouver, offer- 
ing its customers almost no special serv- 
ices, had offered exactly the same suit 
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They'll Change His Name from 
“Killer Pete” to “Gentle Jim” 


He’s vicious now. Wherever electricity is used, you 
But, once he’s been will find Square D equipment on 
broken and trained, the job —controlling or regulating 

VE “ ° . ° . ‘ 
-{ achild can puthim  it—making it safe. In homes, in 
We through his paces. commercial buildings, in four out 


Ever stop to think how vicious of five of the nation’s industrial 


electricity could be—on the loose? 
Yet, under control, it is one of 
man’s most amazing servants. It 
performs miracles at the mere push 
of a buttonor the Marvelous as it is, electricity 

turn of a switch. will be an even bigger and better 

servant in the future. Square D 


plants, you'll find the familiar 
emblem. And on duty in the air, 
Square D’s Kollsman precision air- 
craft instruments. 


engineers are working toward that 
goal—constantly. 
Square D engineering counsel 


available in 51 principal U. S. 
and Canadian cities 


SQUARE J) COMPANY 


DETROIT-MILWAUKEE-LOS ANGELES 


NV INSTRUMEDR NEW YORK 


al $47.50, the two stores would continue 
to sell the identical suits at or under 
the different legal maximums. 

Ottawa's theory is that there is no 
reason in the present anti inflation pro- 
gram to try to change buying habits. 
People accustomed to paying a premium 
in order to shop in a particular store and 
shopkeepers charging a premium in 
order to maintain certain special services 
can continue to do so, at least for the 
piesent 
e@ Example in Rigidity—Ottawa also set 
an example for the ngidity with which 
all retail prices must be held at or below 
the ceiling levels. ‘There were bitter 
complaints when the program was first 
announced that it was unfair to freeze 
retail prices at the same level as whole- 
sale and manufacturing prices, because 
prices moved much more rapidly at 
these two earlier levels and replacements 
could be made by retailers only at much 
higher costs 

However, Canadian price control au- 
thorities were adamant in holding prices 
at the retail level because, as they 
pointed out, the object of the entire 
program was to hold the cost of living 
at present levels. But in order to allow 
the retailer a reasonable markup on his 
replacement goods, many wholesalers’ 
and manufacturers’ prices had to be ad 
justed downward. Canadians call this a 
“rollback.” How they managed it will 
he discussed later 
@ Easy on Farmers—Canada has no farm 
price parity program, but farmers are 
handled gingerly under the new price 
law Ihe Canadian ceilings do not 
apply to livestock, poultry, eggs, milk, 
cream, dairy butter, farm-made cheese, 
honey, or maple syrup when they are 
sold by the farmer to dealers, processors, 
which covers the bulk 
of the But when the products 
are sold by the farmer directly to the 
consumer, prices are not allowed to rise 
sbove the maximum retail prices estab 
lished during the base period for the 
same product in the same area. ‘This 
was done to give farmers the benefit of 
any trading situation which might arise 
without prices to ultimate 
consumers. It also aims to permit sup- 
freely from farmer to 


oO. manufacturers 


business 


increasing 


plics to flow 
processor 
Significantly, also, Canada from the 
first exempted from price control all 
sales of fresh fruit and fish, where it was 
thought impossible to police the market, 
and of furs and books, 
@ Registration Revised—lhe Dominion 
set up a scheme to license stores just as 
Washington has done in its new law. 
After one first flurry of trying to register 
all shops before they were licensed, 
Ottawa realized the impossibility of 
handling a job of this size in a short 
time and by March ordered blanket 
licenses to be issued. But registration 1s 
continuing now and, before long, the 
government will have a complete inven- 
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tory of all of its retail establishments 
and of all kinds of merchandise that they 
sell. Officials estimate that this list will 
include 190,000 units when completed, 
compared with 1,700,000 in the United 
States. 

e Canada Froze Wages—There were 
two important provisions in the Cana- 
dian law which are not incorporated 
into the Washington price control plan. 
Canada has frozen wages, as well as 
prices. Ottawa made its first move in 
this direction last summer when wages 
in all war industries were ordered 
frozen at existing levels but provided 
for a cost-of-living bonus system which 
granted a 25¢-a-week bonus payment 
for everv increase of 1% in the official 
Canadian cost-of-living index above the 
August, 1939, level (BW —Jul.19°41, 
pl4). Later, when the government an 
nounced the nationwide price contro] 
program, the wage freeze was extended 
to all industry. 

It is in large part because of this wage 
bonus plan tied to the cost of living 
that Price Administrator Donald Gor 
don has been so insistent on keeping 
retail prices at or below the ceiling level 
and forcing whatever adjustments were 
necessarv in the form of a rollback below 
the retail level. 


e Subsidies Important—The second 


major difference in the two 
that Canada provided from t! 
a subsidy to help keep prices d 
subsidy plan works in two 
Wherever import prices rose 
domestic ceiling (and Canada 
erably more dependent on im 
wide variety of goods than is t 
States), the government agreex 
subsidy on the imported item 
its was a primary or a finishe; 
provided it met the governm 
nition of an “essential” produ 
And in order to help the 
turer and wholesaler absorb th 
in a few cases where a price cut 
to meet the retail ceiling 
would cause hardship, and in 
of certain seasonal goods wh« 
are wide variations in output 
mand, the government agreed ti 
financial relief in the form of a sid 
@ What It Has Cost—In his report + 
Parliament late in April, Finance Mini 
ter Ilsley revealed that the total! of th: 
subsidies paid up to that time ha 
amounted to only a little mor 
$2,000,000, and that out of thi 
more than $1,500,000 was spent t 
sidize domestic milk producers 
public discussion of the subsidy 
tion was obviously timed to meet th 
criticism of it which had been raised ; 


Donald Gordon has the job of Price Administrator for Canada. 
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“4g won’t need eyes with this bomb-sight! ... 


.. . Listen, buddy, at 20.000 feet I can drop that ‘egg’ on a dime. And, 


believe me, my hat’s off to the men back home who make these bomb-sights.”’ 


Se aS a 


Where 6/1,000,000 of an inch means a Hit! 


IMAGINE, for a moment, that you are 
in an American bomber—attacking 
an enemy objective. 


You’re flying high—20,000 feet. 
You're flying fast--300 miles an 
hour. You’re turning, twisting, dodg- 
ing to escape withering enemy fire. 
But your bombs go hurtling down to 
blast a tiny moving target miles 
below—thanks to a bomb-sight of 
unmatched accuracy. 


This bomb-sight owes much of its 
precision to air conditioning—the 
same Carrier Air Conditioning that 
has speeded production in more than 
200 industries—-for 40 years. 


For example, the exacting control 
of humidity keeps tools and metal 
parts from rusting—protects costly 
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materials from harmful moisture. 
The removal of dust and grit from 
the air prevents damage to delicate 
surfaces. And the temperature—kept 
uniform day in and day out-——guards 
against expansion and contraction of 
optical glass—actually permits grind- 
ing and polishing to the almost in- 
conceivable tolerance of 6/1,000,000 
of an inch! 


Aloft, Afloat, Ashore— 
this is an AIR CONDITIONED War 


Carrier Air Conditioning has its 
“sleeves rolled up” in scores of in- 
dustries devoted to winning the war. 
In aircraft plants, making finer en- 
gines; in munitions plants, guarding 
powder and fuses; in blast furnaces, 
increasing production. In the field of 


synthetic rubber, plastics and fabrics, 
Carrier is literally making many new 
products possible. 

After the war is won, Carrier Air 
Conditioning will continue to help 
industries make better products 
products for peace. 


The Navy “E”, o of the 
AY a Navy's most coveted honor 
awarded to Carrier Cor; 


excellence in war production 


Air Conditioning 


Carrier Corporation, Syracuse, New York 


WEATHERMAKERS TO THE WORLD 
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FEEDING 


A SPEEDS. 


say PLANT 


PRODUCTION! 


The lunch-time bottleneck is less of a 
problem in plants that have an employee 
cafeteria. Here lunch shifts can be stag- 
gered to fit production schedules. Short 
lunch periods still leave time for welcome 
relaxation. And less gate supervision is 
needed where men stay in the plant until 
the day is over. 

Look into plants where minutes count— 
and you'll find cafeterias designed and 
built by Pick. Wide experience with mass 
feeding under today’s stepped-up condi- 
tions is the reason why Pick has been 
chosen so often for equipment to feed those 
who work. Whatever your needs, whatever 
the size of your budget, a Pick engineer 
can help you, without obligation. Send 
for our illustrated 56-page book. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 — Road, none 
America's Leading feud Service Equi; 


FEEDING EQUIPMENT 


FOR WAR 
INDUSTRIES 


« Sorry, we cannot list ad- 
dresses ... but here are the 
names of a few of our re- 
cent installations 


Allison Engineering Corp. 
Beem Contin - Wright Corporation 
Bendix Products Aircraft Div. 
Northern Pump Company 


the Dominion and also to emphasize the 

importance of the establishment of a 

price control program south of the 

border. While the amount paid out on 
import subsidies was insignificant during 
the period covered, insiders know that 
it could mount rapidly if the United 

States did not freeze prices on many 

items involved in cross-border trade. 

Instead of depending heavily on a 

large group of paid inspectors to police 

the program, as Washington feels it 
necessary to do because of the size of 
this country, the Canadian Wartime 

Prices and Trade Board decided from 

the first to depend on the cooperation 
| of the people of Canada, under the 

leadership of the women, who do most 
| of the retail buying. 
| @ Consumer Police — A Consumer 

Branch of the price contro] authority 

was set up as soon as the plan was an 

nounced and this branch started at 
| once to organize the women of the 

Dominion into regional groups and 

trains them to watch enforcement and 

report grievances through local agencies. 

Nucleus for this vast consumer organ- 

ization of 3,000,000 women were 30 of 
the Dominion’s leading clubs, with a 
total membership of 1,500,000. Beyond 
this the Consumer Branch worked 
through churches, women members of 
the labor unions, and wives of labor- 
union secretaries in each community. 

e Up to the Women—Instead of de- 

pending on a list of ceiling prices posted 

in each store by the individual mer- 
chant, the Canadians put it up to the 
| women to check back in their household 
| bills, through old newspaper advertise- 
ments, or through their own account 
books to see exactly what the base prices 

were during the base period Sept. 15- 
| Oct. 11, 1941. 

To stimulate this plan, the Consumer 
| Branch issued small booklets called ‘My 
Price Ceiling Record” (see page +6), 
in which every housewife was urged to 
record the ceiling prices not only of food 
and clothing but of all of the services 
which come “under the price control law. 

Early in April the Consumer Branch 
began issuing a publication called ““Con- 
sumers’ News,” intended to keep house- 
wives informed of current orders of the 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board as they 
| affect the consumer. So far, only two 
issues of the 4-page bulletin have been 
published but larger and more frequent 
issues are scheduled, with circulation 
ultimately to include all housewives. 

@ Adjustment Methods—Ihe Dominion 
uses ten methods to handle price adjust- 
ments under the price control law. 

It divides the “squeeze” among manu- 
facturer, wholesaler, and retailer. ‘The 
most striking example of this plan is 
found in the furniture industry where 
the three groups got together and 
agreed to absorb among themselves a 
rollback ranging from 2% to 6%, de- 
| pending on ‘the type of item involved. 


PRICE FREEZE AT WORK 


Canada froze prices in Decembe 
halted the cost-of-living uptrer 
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Cost of Living; Dec., 1940 = 100 


Between 20 and 
adjustment without subsidy arc 

ord in the Dominion, most of then 
lines where the markup is high 

Wherever new lines are intr 
prices are expected to be set 
operation with the administrator f 
iudustry) at levels agreed to be 
with the nearest comparable me: 
dise during the base period. 

e The Seasonal Problem—When « 
sonal goods that were not generall 
sale during the base period came on t! 
market (in the case of Canada the pr 
lem came in spring lines while in 
case of the United States it will 
the fall lines), they are expected 
priced at last year’s level plus an all 
ance for the general price increase 
these lines from a year ago, In most 
Canadian cases, this increase has range 
from 5% to 16%. 

In the handful of cases where a 
tailer has been caught with especia 
heavy stocks of a product bought at | 
prices, he is generally being allowed t 
raise his retail price to meet the averag 
of retail prices in his community for 
that product. 
@ When Substitutes Come In—W hex 
it has become necessary to use substitu 
materials in a product because of the 
wartime priorities on strategic matecriais 

price adjustment is allowed by 
adininishanine in that line to cover 
increased cost. But each case of this sort 
is examined individually. 

“Essential” imports are entitled 
government subsidy wherever the im 
port price has risen above the Canadian 
ceiling price. But the definition of an 
“essential” import is already much 
liberal than when the price contro) pr 
gram was introduced. 

Some relief has been secured in 
cial cases by appealing to a foreign 
plier to reduce his price to meet 
Canadian price ceiling. 

In other cases, Canada has com 


30 cases of 


+ 


, 4 
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the rescue of the importer by removing 
import duties and special taxes in order 
to hold the price of the imported article 
below the ceiling. 

e Domestic Subsidies—Domestic subsi- 
dies are paid to producers where it has 
been found impossible to reduce produc- 
tion costs sufficiently to maintain the 
retail ceiling and still provide a reason- 
able markup all along the line. Domes- 
tic subsidies have, so far, been paid on 
shoes. a list of about 40 packaged gro 
cery items, milk, seasonal canned goods, 
and cutting out all “frills.” 


In the case of shoes, where costs had | 
advanced 15%, retailers agreed to ab- | 
of the increase, wholesalers | 
and the government ab- | 


sorb 4% 
another 4%, 

sorbed the remaining 7% by paying a 
subsidv to manufacturers. But even 
here, the subsidy may not be permanent, 
for manufacturers are expected to re 
duce their costs by making fewer styles 
and cufting out all “frills.” 


In the case of the canners, the gov- | 


emment is guaranteeing a minimum 
price on the 1942 pack in order to 
encourage the greatest possible produc- 
tion to satisfy unusual wartime de- 
mands. 


eA Profit Catch—In the case of pack- | 


aged grocery goods, the government will 
pay a subsidy where necessary to avoid 
hardship to the manufacturer but, where 
the subsidy is paid, all company profits 
above the standard level are subject to 


tax confiscation. Because of this limita- | 
tion, most large companies have refused | 


to appeal for the subsidy, preferring, 


instead, to average off a loss on profit- | 


able items. 

Finally, as previously stated, certain 
exceptions are made in the ceilings, 
with the exempted goods including 


fresh fruits, vegetables, and certain cuts | 


of meat. 


¢ Two Innovations — Beyond 


went into effect five months ago, Can- 
ada now is trying two new ones: 
Economies are being demanded all up 
and down the line. Retail shops are 
forbidden to deliver purchases of less 
than $1. Two ‘Toronto newspapers—the 
Telegram and the Daily 


mate that they are saving 4,000 to 5,000 
tire-miles a day. Distributors of all kinds 
are cutting out non-paying delivery 


1outes because they anticipate that they | 


will soon be ordered to do this by the 
price control. West Coast tobacco job 
bers have “frozen” their accounts; that 
is, they have agreed not to compete for 
cach other’s present accounts. But they 
have called no halt on the competition 
for any new business which may 
develop. 

In February, Canada set up a Sim- 
plification Division in the Wartime 
Prices and Trade Board to study meth- 
ods of reducing costs by cutting down 
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these | 
methods, which have been in use during | 
most of the time since the price law | 


Star—have | 
pooled their delivery services and esti- | 
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**How to Seal,”’ and *“*How to Stack and Load,” are two of H & D’s 
Little Packaging Library booklets, prepared to help manufactur- 
ers plan more effective, more economical packaging. They show 
you how sealing, storing and stacking of corrugated shipping 
boxes can be made more efficient, how time in the shipping 
department can be made more productive, how sealing materials 
can be “‘stretched,’’ how space can be more completely utilized. 


For more tangible service, the facilities of H & D’s Package Lab- 
oratory are available to all manufacturers seeking help in re- 
designing present packaging, preparing packages for tomorrow’s 
competitive merchandising. 


Like the counsel of H & D Package Engineers, these Little Packag- 
ing Library booklets are yours without obligation. Write for the 
copies you need. Be sure each man in your shipping and traffic 
departments has an opportunity to study the information they 
contain. It will help you save money today and tomorrow. 


4261 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 
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the number of models of any given 
product, helping to find substitutes for 
short materials, simplifying various 
items, and seeking to reduce such dis- 
tribution expenses as cross-hauling. 
Most of the work already done is in 
the clothing, bakery, paper, and tinplate 
lines, but orders covering a vast number 
of fields are expected to be handed 
down during the next few months. 

Like Britain (BW-—Feb.28'42,p34), 
Canada is moving into this field cau- 
tiously, but as the need for economy 
intensifies, more drastic rulings are 
expected. 

@ Honeymoon Ending—Looking _ back 
over five months of price control regula- 
tion, Canadian business leaders admit 
that their problem has been greatly 
eased by the fact that most of them 


started the trial with large inventories, 
and practically all of them have been 
enjoying much larger business than a 
year ago. Retail trade generally is 20% 
above last year’s levels in the Dominion. 

But those who have looked ahead 
searchingly realize that they have hardly 
had a taste yet of what will happen 
very soon now as they dispose of their 
last electric refrigerators, or radios, or 
any of the other items which can no 
longer be manufactured or which can be 
made only in limited quantities. 

And all of them who have observed 
the experience of their colleagues in 
Britain, where rationing has accompa- 
nied or followed price controls, realize 
that the real test will come when they 
try to cover fixed overhead on a dwin- 
dling turnover and under a price ceiling. 


SAMPLE PAGES ONLY 


STUDY EACH ITEM, PLEASE 


ARTICLE BOUGHT eize BRAND QUALITY. ETC. 


OaATE ice NAME OF STORE 
BOUGHT WHERE PURCHASED 


aa 100 
Aspirin Btle J&J 


Mar. 10 


$ 95 IReid’s Drug 


Coulee Rubber? 


Big synthetic industry fo, 
Pacific Northwest is proposed 
by Bonneville Administration, 
New generators added. 


The Bonneville-Grand Coulee Power 
Administration, fortified this wee! with 
assurances of additional generative ¢q- 
pacity, is preparing to lead a strong cam 
paign for establishment of a larg ge 
synthetic rubber industry in the P acific 
Northwest. 

e Two New Generators—The additional 
generative capacity was clinched with 
announcement by the Bureau of Rec. 
lamation that two 75,000-kw. genera- 
tors, now delivered and in storage for 
Shasta Dam (major unit of the Central 
Valley development) will be diverted to 
Grand Coulee. This means that Coulee 
capacity will be lifted to about 494,000 


Large White Woollen 8-Ib. 
Blankets—Pr. Star Blue Apr. 2 


Coal Red Devil Drumheller 


| 13.95 Johnson's 
kw. before the end of the year. 


Opening gun in the synthetic rubber 
drive, which will have the support of 
various groups in the Northwest, will 
be the filing of an exhaustive report 
completed last month by Bonneville 


Mar. 30 16.73 |Carlton Coal 


Dress—for Joan Silk (two-piece) pleated skirt June 4 12.00 |Peggy's 


Dry cleaning Dad's winter overcoat April 1 2.00 |Anderson's 


Electricity Stove Mar.-Apr. 4 Municipal 


Me per 
Kilowatt 


Laundry Bedroom curtains—muslin 


.75 Pr. Snowhite 


Screwdriver 


Double End—Bull Dog—all steel 


2.85 Smith's Hardware) 


Rent 611 Lipton Street 


50.00 |Imperial Trust 


Shampoo and F. Wave—and 


Hairdressing a special rinse 


1.25 |K's Beauty Salon 


Bus Fare Kingston to Perth return 


4.00 [Red Line Bus Co. 


Telephone Wall type—quarterly rate 


| 


| 6.00 0. & E. Co. 


Follow this Plan for Keeping a Check on the Prices you Pay for all your Purchases, such as Food, Clothing, etc. 


A little blue, paperbound notebook— 
“My Price Ceiling Record”—is today 
as much a part of the average Cana- 
dian woman's shopping equipment as 
her purse. Distributed free by Can- 
ada’s Wartime Price and Trade Board, 
the blank books contain sample en- 


tries (above) for consumers’ guidance 
as well as instructions (below) which 
begin with “We do not want you to 
be a policewoman,” and end with cau- 
tioning shoppers to take up apparent 
violations with the storekeeper “‘in a 


NICE WAY” before reporting them. 


THINGS TO REMEMBER: 


We do not want you to be a police-woman. Your 
is just as anxious as you are to keep the 
Board's ——— He is in business to serve your 
needs. Co-operate with = Your job is to 
observe, and if for any reason the Board's policies are 
‘not maintained—get in touch with your Women's 
Regional Advisory Committee. They will make a 
check-up #f such a thing is necessary. 


The price ceiling for any article, in any store, is 
the highest at which that store SOLD the item to 
any customer during the basic period. As a result, 
ceiling prices may differ in different stores. 


you tare nage creard of wien you paid em 
tevoens September 15 and October 11—Don't be 
armed. PUT DOWN THE PRICE YOU 
ARE PAYING NOW 


Remember the Wartime Prices and Trade Board is 
made up of business men from all lines of business 
throughout the Dominion—the best men available. 
The rules made are the best for everyone—not just 
best for your locality—but best from the standpoint 
of the entire Dominion. 


You are performing a very necessary and important 
duty by assisting the Government to see price — 
are kept. With woges frozen you cannot afford to 

teve them rise. 


_ HOW TO USE YOUR BOOK 


Refer - sample pages and study EACH line 
careful! 


Never > shopping without your book. 
| = AN BARGAIN. or x SPECIAL Sale 


Eee Sy co cnser, See Nehert rice yee id in 
the “ price you aid in 
Uhaed LING T AT te FIRST time 
you article covered by the price ceiling, 
enter it under its alphabetical index—as per 
Ta ne 

The NEXT TIME you buy any article entered 
in your book, if you are not sure what you paid 
tee ape oe ae ll 

How to use the last col: 

If you paid 10e. for a tin of] gh py 


this column. Now i 
NICE WAY to the wor 
that the 1 was Not ACTUA 
HiGHEST PRICE ? io IN That STORE, 
THE BASIC 
Ws a ns chet ea 
are asked to 
Kar is shove the Basic Period price-mrice 
con't Advwory Committee—(addresses 
‘on opposite page. 
There are exemptions .. . try to remember thia. 


engineers. This report will include 
specific recommendations on processes, 
raw materials, production quotas, plant 
locations, and investment requiremc ats 
@ Power Argument—Basic argument is 
that electric power is a key factor in the 
production of any synthetic rubber de- 
rived from acetylene, and that calcium 
carbide, from which acetylene is pro- 
duced, is a Pacific Northwest product 
made with Columbia River power. 

The report, made by William C. 
MclIndoe and J. P. Strong, Jr., empha- 
sizes the possibility of making Buna § 
rubber with materials already available 
or which can be produced in the region. 
It points out also that materials are 
available for making Neoprene type of 
rubber and that both of these types are 
suited for manufacture of automobile 
tires as well as other critically needed 
rubber products. 
@ Pulp Mill Waste—Butadiene, which, 
when combined with styrene, makes 
Buna § type of synthetic rubber, can be 
ey nap from acetylene or from alco- 
ol by processes already developed and 
in operation in other countries, the 
Bonneville engineers point out. (Most 
U.S. butadiene is a petroleum product.) 
They add that pulp mills of the Colum- 
bia River region are discarding large 
quantities of waste sulphite liquor that 
can be treated to recover about 50,000 
tons of alcohol, and they say their inves- 
tigations indicate that pulp mill opera- 
tors would welcome an opportunity to 
dispose of the waste profitably. 

On the basis of the alcohol potenti- 
ally available in the Pacific Northwest 
from waste sulphite liquor and from 
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ANOTHER )\IBERTY SHIP. # 


TAKES ABOARD HER 
COMBUSTION 
BOILERS 


This page symbolizes the most important 
assignment Combustion Engineering has 
ever undertaken—the delivery on schedule 
of the boilers for hundreds of Liberty Ships. 

It's a far cry from compact Liberty Ship 
boilers—now being built by newly-devel- 
oped, multiple production methods—to Com- 
bustion Engineering's normal production 
of “tailor-made” steam generating units. But 
like many war-time problems, the solution 
in this case will bring peace-time benefits 
—faster, more economical and more highly 
standardized building of boiler units for the 


whole range of steam needs on land and sea. 
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Cold Storage Plants Offer 
Hot Tip On Wood Construction 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER* adds 
long life to the other advantages 
of wood construction; that’s the 
verdict of cold storage and ice 
plant operators after observing 
its fine performance for the past 
fourteen years. They’ve used 
hundreds of thousands of feet 
of Wolmanized Lumber for cold- 
room floors, framing and linings. 


WOOD CONSTRUCTION puts cold 
storage within reach of many 
fruit and vegetable growers, by 
cutting the initial cost of these 
plants. Wolmanized Lumber as- 
sures low upkeep costs, because 
this wood is able to withstand 
the high humidities encountered. 
Its insulating properties give 
added operating economies. 


WOLMANIZED LUMBER is ordi- 
nary lumber which has been 
made resistant to decay and 
termite attack by vacuum-pres- 
sure impregnation with Wolman 
Salts* preservative. It adds little 
to the first cost of a structure— 
is light, strong, resilient. It goes 
up quickly and easily and is 
clean, odorless and paintable. 


HAVE YOU A PROBLEM which 
might be solved with Wolman- 
ized Lumber? We'll gladly send 
you additional data on its use. 
Write American Lumber & Treat- 
ing Company, 1656 McCormick 
Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


"Registered Trade Mark 


WOLMANIZED 
LUMBER 


y, yAAN 


| hydrochloric acid. 
| that the amount of acetylene that could 


| hydrochloric acid manufacture, is 


_ THE TIMID WELDER 


To speed the training of thousands of 
new welders needed for war produc- 
tion, General Electric is producing a 
cartoon-type movie which features Joe 
MaGee, the timid welder who does 
practically everything a good welder 


the timid: welder 


shouldn’t. Inspecting the original 
transparencies of some of the cartoon 
sequencies are J. E. N. Hume, com- 
mercial vice-president, R. S. Peare, of 
the G. E. publicity department, Ra- 
phael G. Wolff, who produced the 
film, and C. I. MacGufhe, 


of welding sales. 


Manager 


fermentation of available food wastes, 
a plant installation of about 40,000 tons 
of Buna § rubber annually is recom- 
mended. 

@ Styrene Supply—About one ton of 
styrene is needed for every three tons 
of butadiene, and necessary styrene ton- 
nage could be supplied (the report 


| indicates) by diverting available benzene 
| and potentially available ethylene to the 
production of this essential material. 


Even more than 40,000 tons of Buna 
S rubber could be made, according to 
Bonneville technicians, by bringing in 
additional benzene from outside sources 
and using acetylene for making addi- 


| tional butadiene. 


Described as the most promising pro- 
posal is the possibility of making the 
Neoprene type of synthetic rubber, 
which is produced from acetylene and 
The report states 


be produced in the Pacific Northwest is 
limited only by the amount of power 
available for making calcium carbide, 


| an electric furnace product requiring 
| lime and coke and using approximately 


3,000 kw. hr. of power for every ton 
of product. 

@ Carbide Capacity—T'wo carbide plants, 
the first to be established on the West 
Coast, are already in operation in Port- 
land and added carbide capacity can be 
built (the Bonneville engineers say) in 
Oregon or Washington, where “inex- 
haustible deposits of limestone are lo- 
cated.” Chlorine, which is needed for 
also 


a heavy power user because it is made 
by electrolysis of a salt solution. The 
report recommends that the «alt be 
obtained in Utah. 

The amount of Neoprene rubber that 
Bonneville engineers believe can be pro 
duced in the area is not stated, but the 
report indicates that a substantial ton 
nage could be made in addition to the 
40,000 tons of Buna S proposed. 


Whisky Drafted 


As urged by distillers in 
first place, WPB decides to use 
“high wines” as source of alco- 
hol for munitions manufacture. 


Turned down every time it tried t 
enlist, the whisky industry was di afte ! 
into the war program last week by 
War Production Board. Under pation 
ment One to General Preference Order 
M-69, the WPB took control o 
production of “high wines’—w! 
aren’t wines at all, just raw 
which is low proof alcohol. 

Present plans require that the whisky 
distillers produce 75 days for the go 
ernment during the balance of the ve 
the resulting high wines to be ship 
to industrial alcohol plants, there to 
rectified into standard 190 proof 
hol, for use in the manufactur 
smokeless powder and _ other 
Navy, and lend-lease purposes. Any s 


} L, 
WILISAS, 
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WERE EXPANDING IN THE 


... ét’s Geared for War Production 


help speed up production and bring world peace. 
Other Gulf South advantages are quick, con 


« Important industries serving the increased, vital 
needs of war are moving to the Gulf South, which 
has become one of the great war production centers 
of our nation. These war industries are building 
plants, expanding facilities, speeding up their ma- 
chines to help equip the greatest armed forces this 
world has ever seen. 

Besides the availability of widely diversified raw 
materials and the many natural resources, pa- 
triotic and loyal Gulf South citizens are ready to 


> 


THE GULF SOUTH 
INVITES INDUSTRY 


... industrial opportunities galore . . . rapidly 
growing markets . . . plentiful land . . . ideal 
living and working conditions in a mild year- 
round climate ... good schools . . . quick, 
convenient transportation . . abundant, de- 
pendable Natural Gas. 


Me 
BUY UNITED STATES WAR 


_— 


—) 


SAVINGS BONDS 


venient transportation by land, sea and air—good 


schools—plentiful land—ideal living and working 
conditions in a pleasant year-round climate. 

Let us give you more information on the Gulf 
South in relation to the requirements of war pro 
duction and peacetime markets. Without obligation 
we will be glad to make a survey for you. Your in- 
quiry will be kept strictly confidential. 


For information on GULF SOUTH opportunities write to 


DIRECTOR OF INDUSTRIAL DEVELOPMENT 


UNITED GAS 


PIPE LINE COMPANY 


FOR TEXAS, Mail received at: Beaumont, Beeville, Dallas, Fort Worth, Hous- 
ton, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA, Mail 
received at: Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe and Shreveport. FOR MIS- 
SISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA, Mail received at: Jackson, \«ississippi. 


ALL INQUIRIES CONSIDERED CONFIDENTIAL 


AND STAMPS... HELP WIN THE WAR! 


OPR.. 1942 UNITED GAS PIPE LINE CO 
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plus may be diverted to regular indus- 
trial uses of alcohol. 

@A Matter of History—More than a 
year ago, whisky distillers began offer- 
ing their facilities for the production 
ot grain alcohol as a substitute for sugar- 
consuming molasses alcohol. Concen- 
trated in Kentucky near the grain belt 
and close tg the new smokeless powder 
plants, tremendous consumers of alco- 
hol, the whisky people felt they were 
right not only from the standpoint of 
raw material but also geographically. 
With five years’ supply of whisky aging 
in warehouses for its regular clientele, 
the whisky industry could afford the 
sacrifice. But all last year W ashington 
defense agencies snubbed the distillers, 
dismissing their pleas as bids for public 
favor. 

Meanwhile, the industrial alcohol 
industry consumed a_ record-breaking 
tonnage of sugar. Critics of the ofh- 
cial alcohol program blamed the state 
of affairs on the personnel of the alco- 
hol section of the WPB (then the Office 
of Production Management), largely re- 
cruited from the industrial alcohol 
industry. 

@ Sugar Shortage—It was not until the 
sugar shortage was discovered in Jan- 
uary that the WPB seriously consid- 
ered the potentiality of the whisky in- 
dustry for the production of alcohol, 
and then it only skimmed off the cream. 
By the original Order M-69, the a 
took over the whisky industry’s full 
duction of straight 190 proof alco ‘ol, 
customarily used for gin and blended 
whisky. 

Left untouched, as the whisky people 

and especially the blended whisky 
people were quick to point out, was 
the industry's capacity for high wines 
were also drawn upon, it would not 
be necessary to divert some 1,200,- 
000 tons of sugar to alcohol, according 
to the whisky industry’s argument, and 
thus rationing would be unnecessary. 
Congress began to take an interest in 
WP B’s sicohel program, and for its 
part WPB began to take an interest 
in grain alcohol. 
@ WPB Converted—By last week, WPB 
was fully converted to grain alcohol. 
Chiefly responsible for the conversion 
was a whisky man—Matthew J. Mac- 
Namara, vice-president of National Dis- 
tillers Products Corp., a straight whisky 
house little affected by the commandeer- 
ing of the whisky industry’s high proof 
alcohol capacity but due to be hard hit 
by MacNamara’s “high wines” program. 
Brought into the alcohol picture by 
Donald Nelson himself, MacNamara is 
getting a dollar a year as a special assist- 
ant to A. I. Henderson, the deputy 
director of the Materials Division, under 
whom falls the much-criticized Alcohol 
Section of the WPB. 

MacNamara has been quietly mobil- 
izing the whisky industry for its war job. 
Since the middle of February, W PB’s 
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PATRIOTIC PATCHES? 


Today, one of the minor storm cen- 
ters in the garment industry is the 
nifty-thrifty patchwork style. Several 
manufacturers fear that the national 
trend toward conservation might pos- 
sibly elevate patched clothing to a 
wartime symbol of thrift. Majority 
opinion, however, is that patch styles 
will be crowding the bargain base- 
ments in due time. 


requirements for sugar for alcoho] have 
fallen steadily from a high of 1,200,000 
tons this year to nothing beyond what 
was already “inverted” for alcohol pro- 
duction, much to the discomfiture of 
the Cubans who stood to realize more 
from invert molasses than they did from 
sugar. 

e Anticlimax—Last week’s order of the 
WPB was an anticlimax for the whisky 
industry. ' 

When the President finally signed the 
Doughton bill on Mar. 28, making pos- 
sible the shipment of high wines to in- 
dustrial alcohol plants, MacNamara 
lined up two dozen whisky distilleries to 
ship to the United States Industrial 
Alcohol Co. plant at Yonkers and the 
Commercial Solvents Corp. plant at 
Terre Haute. 

On April 28, when the WPB order 
was issued, the whisky industry had vir- 
tually completed its first stint and Mac- 
Namara had scheduled four additional 
high-wine production projects, and was 
far enough along in his planning to be 
able to tell the distillers what was ex- 
pected of them during the balance of 
the year. 


Standstill on Ren} 
OPA’s order prevents g 
boost in 259 areas and see 
actual reductions in 64 othe, 
Owners ask for chances. 


Second most important ‘tem jp 4 
average wage earner’s bude: t—aceyy, 
ing for almost one-fifth o: fami). . 
come—is rent. No brake the | 
cost of living can be effective jf ¢ 
major factor remains uncontrolled, 4, 
so it didn’t surprise anyone very y 
when the Office of Price Ad inistratin 
attached to its blanket price-contro} p, 
gram (BW—May2’42, pl4) order 
tablishing rent ceilings in 323 “def 
rental areas” containing nearly two-th, 
of the nation’s population. 
@ For Most It’s Freezing—l'or ? 
the areas the rent-freezing date is \f 
1, 1942, and, since reductions jp + 
majority of cases will be unnecesy 
this section aims to prevent further j 
crease in living costs, rather than + 
reduce current levels. 

For the other 64 areas the effe 
dates are in 1941 (12 as of Jan. |, 4: 
of Apr. 1, and 9 as of July 1). Ine 
case these are sections in which new a; 
ament industries or new Army ca 
have meant a tremendous influx of | 
ulation. In no one of these region 
habitable vacancies above 2.8%, an 
some the rate is less than 4%. In eve: 
one of these areas rents, following ¢ 
law of supply and demand, have 
rocketed. 

e Cutting Them Back—“Thousand 
tenants who could not pay these 
creases,” avers OPA Chief Leon Hende: 
son, “have been forced out of hi 
without knowing where to find shelte 
These conditions have slowed the : 
cruitment of war labor.” This section 
of the order, then, is distinctly desig 
to erase these ‘substantial and unjust 
fied’ increases. 

Rents are not automatically fixed | 
the order. The Emergency Price Cor 
trol Act, which provides the authont 
for rent stabilization, requires that lai 
lords and state and local officials | 
given 60 days to comply with the re 
ommendations before the Federal ( 
ernment can take official action. In ° 
of the 64 higher cost areas, however. p! 
liminary ecmmenaeiens were issued 
on Mar. 2, and the OPA has already | 
gun investigation in these regions t 
determine whether the terms have bee 
met. 
eSome Objections—Henderson’s & 
pressed hope that landlords would co 
operate with the government to insur 
the success of the program is not mec 
ing whole-hearted support. The conve 
tion of the National Association of Rei 
Estate Boards first suggested an amen¢ 
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Carelessness—in conversation 
or in action — slows up war 
work here... 

—— 


and delays shipment 
of vital supplies here. 
a4 —_—»> 


Its time to clamp 
on loose talk ! 


This Actual Case shows how 
Rumors delay Vital Work 


From a dozen widely separated sources, we heard 
rumors about a certain plant (insured in the Hart- 
ford) which is doing vital war work. The story 
was: many workers were being killed—the number 
of injuries was frightful. 


The facts were: not one worker had been killed. 
There had been some injuries—but no more than 
usual in this type of work. But baseless rumors— 
spreading like wildfire—were making it hard to hire 
needed men, were lowering morale, were slowing 
up production. 


A saboteur, or just a careless remark, can start 
such a rumor—but it takes a lot of careless talkers 
to spread it! Careless conversation is as dangerous 
as carelessness on the job, at home or in driving 
our cars. Every accident, every fire causes loss of 
time, materials or manpower we can’t afford to lose! 


Join the Crusade against Carelessness. Be care- 
ful in everything you say and do. Impress on others 
the vital need for care. That’s one way you can 
help speed Production for Victory. 


Keep ’em Flying! 


Get expert advice. A Hartford Agent, or to protect you or your business against 
your insurance broker, can obtain advice __ serious financial loss. Ask Western Union 
to help you preventaccidentsand fires. He or Canadian National Telegraphs for the 
can also build a sound insurance program name of the nearest Hartford Agent. 
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1942 level 


Puerto Rico rents fixed at Mar 


Flectronics—a new science for a new world 


d the reaches of a man’s sight 
vorld, dwelling-place of a hun- 
on universes. Infinitely small is 
orld. the realm of the electron. 


Out be 
is a Vas 
dred n 
anothe 

nessing the energy of this infini- 
tesimal particle of matter, science is ex- 
tending to undreamed limits the power 
of the human brain and senses! 

You and your children, heirs of the 
-oming Electronic Era, will be able to see 
what eves have never seen, hear what ears 
have never heard, accomplish what you 
never before could accomplish! 

By electronics the botanist now can 
hear a blade of grass growing. Ship 


ri 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


170.2 


IN ELECTRONICS 


LEADERSHIP 


“see” ship through densest fog. The sur- 
geon can examine the submicroscopic 
structure of the body tissue. The astron- 
omer can count the stars a million light- 
years away. 

The scientist photographs the invisible 
molecule; the fireman “smells” smoke in 
a home far across the city ; the steel worker 
detects flaws in battleship armament: the 
miner separatesslate from coal ; the manu- 
facturer matches lipstick color! 


There is simply no limit to the possi- 
bilities of this fascinating new science in 
the felds of industry, television and radio, 


(mec 


Even now, in the tamous General Ele: 
tric laboratories, research is wresting new 


Many of these 


are being applied to imple ments of wal 


secrets from the electron. 


fare. to speed the victory. 

But all spring from the General El 
tric tradition to put science to work 
the American people — building a be 
world for us. our children. and ow 
dren’s children. General Electric. Rad 
Television and Electronics Depart) 
Schenectady, New York. 
© Listen to the General Electric Ra 


} 


Program, with Frazier Hunt. on ea 7 
Thursday. and Saturday evening 
over the C.B.S. and American (FM 


Quietly and Unseen -» 
Thousands of CENTURY MOTOR: 


ry 


Cee 


MOTORS 


One of the Largest Exclu- 
sive Motor and Generator 
Manufacturers in the World. 


are playing their part 
by producing smooth 
power for the precision 
production of war needs 


Hs from view in the streamlined bases of thousands 
of the most modern machine tools, Century Motors— 
through their unusual freedom from vibration — are quietly 
contributing to more efficient production by making possible 


closer tolerances and consequently fewer rejects. 


Built to stand the gaff of continuous, 3-shift, high speed pro- 


duction, Century Motors ask for no vacations or rest periods. 


For a quick solution of any motor problem — get in touch 
with the nearest Century Motor Specialist. His wide experi- 
ence in specialized motor application plus the wide range 


of Century sizes and types may save you time and trouble. 


CENTURY ELECTRIC CO. 
1806 Pine Street, St. Louis, Missouri 
Offices and Stock Points in Principal Cities 
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the order provides among other things 
that a landlord may not cut services 
rendered to his tenants below those 
which he furnished on the ceiling date. 
Also, no evictions are to be allowed for 
failure to pay rent higher than the ceil- 
ing. Under exceptional circumstances, 
such as extensive alterations or unusual 
increases in operating cost, the price 
administrator is empowered to allow rent 
increases if, in his opinion, no attempt 
has been made to evade the law. 


nance cost that have already taken 
place. The Real Estate Board of New 
York declared that the order will work 
grave injustices in that freezing rents 
at their present levels “‘is, in many cases, 
to freeze deficits.” ‘The New York board 
also assailed the choice of Mar. 1, since 
most leases date from Oct. 1, and there 
has been a sharp increase in mainte- 
nance costs since that date last year. 

e@ Control Over Evictions—In addition 
to the establishment of rent ceilings, 


ment to the order to establish a ceiling 
for the entire nation as of the single 
date, Mar. 1, 1942, “in the interest of 
impartiali .” and later adopted a reso- 
jution withholding their approval (and 
resumably their cooperation) unless 
ceilings are also placed on operating 
casts, Wages and property taxes. 

The C a Estate Board asked 
that its members be permitted a 44% 
increase over the Mar. 1 ceiling to take 
care of increases in wage and mainte- 
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Washington’s Significant Orders on Materials and Prices 


@ Sewing Machines—Assembly of sewing 
machines and attachments is halted June 
15 by Order L-98 and is restricted mean- 
while to 75% of the 1940 rate. No 
manufacturer may rebuild any used 
machines after May 25. Inventories of 
material are frozen except as regards in- 
terchange between manufacturers and 
sale on A-1 ratings. 


¢ Hairpins—Order L-104 limits metal 
consumption in hairpins and bobpins to 
half the 1941 rate. No wire may be 
bought except low-carbon steel of less 
than 0.035 in. gage. Pins are limited to 
2 in. in length and packages to 99 pins. 


e Autos—Amendment of auto rationing 
restrictions permits person to buy a car 
if his present car is of 1939 or earlier 
model or has more than 40,000 miles on 
it, and he can show that he needs a car 
for one of these reasons: because he must 
travel quickly, or must transport passen- 
gers or bulky objects; because he would 
have to walk three miles to work and 
back; because he would have to spend 
14 hrs. going to work and back and 
could save 45 minutes with a car; be- 
cause his work is hard or he must travel 
at night; because local transportation is 
overcrowded; or because it would be a 
physical hardship for him to walk. 


© Tires—Amendment of tire rationing 
regulations requires that List A eligibles 
use recapped instead of new tires where 
this is practicable. 

Price Regulation 119 grants a 5% 
increase over 1941 levels in the price of 
original equipment tires and tubes. 

Price Regulation 131 freezes price of 
camelback in grades A, C, E, and F at 
28¢, 23¢, 18¢, and 18¢ res ively. 

Amendment of L-1-a rescinds the pro- 
hibition on installation of tires on new 
trucks of 8 tons and over. 


¢ Freight Cars—All preference ratings of 
A-2 or lower on material for car construc- 
tion not already in transit are cancelled 
by L-97-a-1. 

Use of closed freight cars for intracity 
freight movement where use of trucks is 
possible is forbidden. 


* Textiles—Revision of the men’s cloth- 
ing order, M-73-A, brings imported 


clothing under the terms of the order 
and makes various technical changes. 

Converters’ and wholesalers’ prices of 
finished piece goods of cotton, rayon, or 
mixtures are put under a ceiling by Regu- 
lation 127. Ceiling price is obtained by 
dividing by a “division factor” the sum 
of the cost of the grey goods, freight, 
working allowance for shrinkage, the 
cost of finishing, and the cost of packag- 
ing by the finisher. 

The order provides a table of divi- 
sion factors varying with the fabric, the 
type of finishing, the cost, and whether 
the purchaser is a large or small buyer. 
Some 30 types of piece goods are exempt 
as are certain operations of integrated 
organizations. 

Meanwhile, charges made by finishers 
to converters for finishing services are 
frozen at the levels charged by each pro- 
cessor in the Period Mar. 16-Apr. 15 by 
Regulation 128. 

Specific tabulated ceiling prices are 
established for raw wool waste by Regu- 
lation 123 at levels based on those pre- 
vailing Oct. 1-15. Ceiling on processed 
wool waste is established at cost of the 
raw waste plus the margin for similar 
transactions Oct. 1-15. 


@ Petroleum—Motor fuel service stations 
in 17 Eastern states are permitted by 
Regulation 137 to raise prices .4¢ per 
gallon on gasoline and .2¢ on diesel fuel 
over March levels. Service stations in 
other areas are frozen to the March price. 


e Exports—Special forms to be used in 
applying for ratings on export orders are 
provided for in Priorities Regulation 9. 
Separate forms will be approved for each 
class of export. First is PD-311 for ex- 
ports of petroleum products; pending 
issuance of others, PD-1A will continue 
to be used. Ratings are applied for by 
the buyer, are applied to purchase orders 
by endorsement, but are not valid unless 
accompanied by an export license. 


e Enforcement—General Motors has 
been ordered to refrain for three months 
from manufacturing any nonfunctional 
replacement parts ie autos, trucks, or 
buses. Improper use of chrome steel and 
aluminum on auto trim and hardware is 
charged.’ 

Susquehanna Woolen Co., New Cum- 


berland, Pa., is forbidden to put into 
process any wool, yarn or cloth for non- 
military orders for three months. The 
charge is that the company processed 
more wool than is permitted by order 
M-73. 

Aluminum & Magnesium Co., San- 
dusky, Ohio, is restrained until Sept. 30 
from melting any aluminum for deoxidiz- 
ing or alloying steel. Illegal shipments of 
aluminum and misrepresentation in re- 
ports to WPB are charged. 

All priority assistance is removed for 
three months from the Tanglefoot Co., 
Grand Rapids, Mich. The charge is mis- 
representation in obtaining a_ priority 
rating. 

Everett Sales & Equipment Corp., 
New York City, is forbidden for one 
month to receive, process, or ship any 
cellophane. The charge is manufacture 
of cellophane packages for textile prod- 
ucts. 


© Other Price Actions—All paperboard, 
including specialty items previously ex- 
empt, is brought under ceiling by amend- 
ment of Schedule 32. The ceiling is the 
highest price charged between Oct. 1, 
1940, and Oct. 15, 1941. . . . Imported 
nickel-bearing scrap is made subject to 
the same ceilings as domestic scrap by 
amendment of Schedule 8. . . . Tem- 
porary and voluntary price ceilings are 
put formally into effect by the follow- 
ing new regulations: 132, waterproof 
tubber footwear; 126, fluorspar; 124, 
rolled zinc (slight changes are made); 
135, fertilizers. . . . The following tem- 
porary price regulations have been super- 
seded by the general maximum price 
regulation: 3, novelty floor coverings; 4, 
sisal pads; 5, beds; 6, canned fruits and 
vegetables; 9, used typewriters; 12, 
washers and ironers; 13, stoves; 14, ra- 
dios and phonographs; 15, new type- 
writers; 17, plumbing fixtures; 18, clec- 
trical appliances; 19, paint. 


@ Other Priority Actions—Manufacture 
of helmets for civilian air raid use is for- 
bidden except on government order by 
L-105. . . . Limited manufacture of 
meta! windows for certain housing proj- 
ects is permitted by amendment of L-77. 

ainting of metal-working equip- 
ment is limited to one primer coat and 
two coats of “old machine tool grey.” 
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Two million reciprocating cycles — more than a year’s 
hard service packed into a single continuous run — the 
Ampco Metal parts in an outstanding aircraft wind- 
shield wiper still showed no signs of wear! 


Strength and non-magnetic properties are important in 
a windshield wiper that may be placed on flying for- 
tresses, swift pursuit ships, or the motor torpedo boats of 
the mosquito fleet. Strength to survive terrific wind 
pressures encountered by 400-mile-an-hour combat 
ships — non-magnetic properties to assure correct com- 
pass readings. Ampco Metal has both. 


Once again rugged Ampco bronzes met severe service 
tests and were adopted as standard by critical designing 
engineers. In every industry where bronzes are used, 
Ampco Metal is giving exceptional service. Ask for infor- 
mation about Ampco’s abilities to stand up under your tests. 


AMPCO METAL, INC. 


DEPARTMENT BW-4 MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


METAL WITHOUT AN 
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Set for Showdown 


Seizure of Madagascar js 
| evidence that United Nations are 
alive to seriousness of impend. 
| ing crisis in Middle East. 


The 1942 spring campaig: 
may yet decide the outcome of + 
(BW—Mar.14'42,p34)—will be; 
soon. Washington was filled wit 
mors at the end of the week | 
Germans would move within 7 
But whether the great offens 
under way that soon or not, it is plain 
from half a dozen developments that the 
military tempo is being stepped 
that a vast struggle cannot be f 

First moves follow the anticipat 
tern for a showdown in the Middle 
East. 


Japanese Moves Take Form 


Japan has speeded its mop-up 


Burma. One division of its advance 


| India. 


guard is already on the Chinese border 
The other is sweeping west toward 
The Japanese fleet which ruled 
the Bay of Bengal for a few wecks car 
in April is reported back, presumabh 
after refueling and reprovisioning at 
Singapore. 

And, following the Nipponese arm 
up the road to Mandalay are whole train 


loads of Japanese technicians who ar 


already at work rehabilitating the vast 
Burma oil wells and refineries, or estal 
lishing supply bases both for the fresh 
air attacks that will be staged against 
Chungking, and for use in the campaign 
against India which may come unme- 
diately or may wait until after the 
monsoon season. 


U.S. Navy’s Countermove 


Insiders, who watched big units of 
the United States navy move through 
the Mediterranean this week on their 
way to the Indian Ocean, believe that 
the United Nations expect the Japanese 
to bypass the Indian mainland during 
the next few weeks and to strike at 
Ceylon as a major base for its drive 
toward its next great objective, a junc: 
ture with the Nazis in the Persian Gulf 
or the Red Sea. 

It was in anticipation of such a move 
that the United Nations this week oc- 
cupied the strategic French island col- 
ony of Madagascar off the east coast ot 
Africa. If it were to fall into enem 
hands, the supply routes around Africa 
to Australia, India, and the Middle East 
would be jeopardized, and the great 
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British base at Capetown would be 
atened. 
a the strong naval,base at Diego- 
Suarez in their hands, and the airfields 
under (he full control of the British, 
the United Nations are obviously get 
for the showdown which they 
will be forced on them very 


ting set 
believe 


soon. 


Tactics, Not Economics 


Economically, Madagascar is not very | 


important. It happens to produce small 
quantitics of mica, graphite, and hides 
which are useful war materials, but the 
yantities available this year are too 
small to be of much consequence. And 
its 3,700,000 people will be of small aid 
to the war effort for, when used by the 
French in the Near East during the last 
war, they made poor soldiers. 

But strategically, the island is of vast 
importance for, in the hands of the 
Japanese, it would make the Allied sup- 
sly route around Africa to India and the 
Middle East almost as vulnerable as the 
much shorter route through the Medi- 


teranean. And, if Japan is able to | 


launch fresh forays against our Pacific 
supply lines now that the major battles 
in southeastern Asia are won, Washing- 


ton may decide to haul most of its | 


Australian supplies around Africa. 


Supply Problem Dominant 

Vital United Nations supply prob- 
lems are involved in the defense of the 
Middle East. 


Now that the oil of both the Nether- | 


lands Indies and Burma is lost, the only 
important supply still in United Nations 
hands is in Iran and Arabia. Less than 
|,000 miles north of these vitally impor- 
tant Persian Gulf fields are the great 
Russian oil centers at Baku and Grozny, 
in the Caucasus. These two fields are 
unquestionably the next major objec- 
tives of the Axis. 

Since “black February,” oil has threat- 
ened to become almost as much of a 
bottleneck as shipping. Australia, for 
example, has no oil and now that neigh- 
boring supplies in India and Burma 
lave been cut off, all supplies must be 
hauled from Iran or from the United 
States. 

One catch about this which very few 
laymen consider is that a tanker must 
carry on the outbound trip to Australia 
enough fuel for its own round trip. ‘That 
means that a considerably smaller por- 
tion of its cargo than usual is pay load. 


It means, also, that Australia’s indus- | 
tes are threatened with fuel shortages | 
ior many of them were dependent on | 


oil rather than coal. 


Vital Place of Iran’s Oil 


If, now, the Iran fields were also lost, | 


the delivery problem to the Middle East 
would become almost impossible, for 
whatever oil reaches India and China for 
the next few months, at least, will come 
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TIMKEN BEARING EQUIPPED 


+ E 
. i 
Copyright 1942 by The Timken Roller Bearing Company 


The engineering development which will 
permit freight trains to travel at passenger 
train speeds is roller bearings. 


When freight trains are operating at these 
high speeds, America for the first time, will have “One-speed” railroad- 
ing—with its manifold advantages. 


In every branch of modern transportation, Timken Roller Bearings are the 
answer to highly efficient, high speed, economical, dependable operation. 
In the railroad field itself, Timken meee made feasible the high speeds 
of America’s newest streamliners and high-speed locomotives. 


Timken Bearings have proved too, that they reduce maintenance costs, in- 
crease life of equipment, eliminate hot-box delays and improve fuel economy. 


Timken Bearings will do the same outstanding job on freight cars that 
they are doing on all types of locomotives, passenger cars, an 
modern streamliners. The Timken Roller Bearing Company, 


ie am 


TAPERED ROLLER BEARINGS 


Manufacturers of TIMKEN Tapered Roller Bear- 
ings for automobiles, motor trucks, railroad cars 
and locomotives and all kinds of industrial ma- 
chinery; TIMKEN Alloy Steels and Carbon and 
Alloy Seamless Tubing; TIMKEN Rock Bits. 
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LIGHTWEIGHT CONCRETE 


One of the most recent substitutes 
for critical building supplies in Eng- 
land is a concrete-like product which 
contains a large proportion of saw- 
dust and is called Nashcrete for its 


inventor, T. F, Nash. Advantages 


claimed for Nashcrete over ordinary 
concrete are that it is considerably 
lighter, that it can be sawed or nailed 
like wood. Another advantage, from 
a British production standpoint, is 
that the material is so light that 
women can do most of the work, 
including tending concrete mixers. 


from Iran, which also must keep the 
Indian Ocean fleet fuelled and the 
planes and the tanks of the Middle 
lvasterm army in operation. 

‘There are other supply problems, too. 

Ships carrying supplies to our armies 
in Australia, India, and the Middle East 
have been hauling home badly-needed 
raw materials. Australia can supply wool 
and hides for us, and wheat, butter, and 
meat for the Middle Eastern armies. 


India Helps Production Effort 


And from India our ships are bringing 
home manganese, chrome, and mica. 
London pointed out one serious angle 
of the production problem if communi- 
cations with India were cut. Declared 
‘The (London) Economist more than a 
month ago: 

‘In recent years, world production of 
manganese ore fluctuated between 5,- 
000,000 and 6,000,000 tons a year, with 
a manganese content of slightly less 
than 50%. To this total, Russia con- 
tributed seme 3,000,000 tons and India 
between 900,000 and 1,200,000 tons. 
Russia has been exploiting two large 
deposits, the Nikopol deposits in the 
Ukraine and the Tshiatury deposits on 
the southern slopes of the Caucasus. 
‘The one, which provided about one- 
third of Russia’s supplies, is in the hands 
of the Nazis, and exports from the 
other, formerly shipped from the Black 
Sea port of Poti, are now limited through 
lack of adequate transport facilities. 

‘In India, manganese ore is mined in 
the Central Provinces and shipped from 
Bombay, Calcutta, and Vizagapatam. 
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But even if the threat to communica- 
tions with India should become serious, 
the Allies would still be in a better posi- 
tion than during the last war, when 
Russia and India were the only large 
producers. During the interval, produc- 
tion in South Africa and the Gold Coast 
has been increased very considerably to 
a capacity of about 1,500,000 tons a 
year; 500,000 tons can now be supplied 
annually by Latin America, mainly from 
Brazil, Cuba, and Chile, and a further 
200,000 tons by the Sinai Peninsula in 
Egypt.” 


Madagascar’s Place Clear 


So the Madagascar episode fits into a 
pattern of conflict which both sides 
understand thoroughly. ‘The stakes are 
so big it can be certain that the fighting 
will be fierce. 

The United Nations are quietly mak- 
ing other bold moves to counter the 
Axis threat in the Middle East. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt announced that lend- 
lease aid would be extended to Iran and 
Iraq, where American engineers several 
months ago began modernizing the Iran- 
ian railroad system (BW—May2’42,p36), 
and are even now helping to dredge 
and equip new harbors at the head of 
the Persian Gulf. 

Simultaneously, Major General Rus- 
sell L. Maxwell announced in Cairo that 
American service troops are now com- 
pletely installed in the Middle East and 
prepared to keep in trim the thousands 
of British and American planes that 
have been arriving in that area during 
the last six months. 


Though the four-year 
across Iran is only a sing] 
with a limited supply of 1 
it is being used to rush to 
frontier some of the equipmc iit q 
ately needed for the big Spring campaign 
in the Ukraine. At the san: me, the 
United Nations are trying supply 
Iran with some of the food aid many. 
factures which the country nported 
from the Soviet Union or the Axis 
before the war. 


Aid to Russia Tops Billion 


Only a part of the supplies for Russia 
are moving through Iran. M supply 
route from Britain and the United States 
is still across the North Atlantic tg 
Murmansk where, last week, German 
planes and small naval craft staged q 
terrific battle against an incoming sup. 
ply convoy. W Jashington revcaled dur. 
ing the week that nex rly $1,000,000,009 
ot "lend- lease supplies had been d lelivered 
to Russia, and that Moscow was already 
placing orders for its second billion dol. 
lars worth of equipment. 

Chat Washington is anticipating that 
the Soviet Union will hold out in the 
present struggle is evident from the rec. 
ommendation of the Petroleum Coordi. 
nator’s office (recorded in the Feder] 
Register) that every possible aid be given 
the Amtorg Trading Corp. in acquir Ting 
the rights to special oil refining processes 
now controlled by American oil compa- 
nies, and that technicians be loaned if 
necessary to assist the Russians in build- 
ing new refineries according to specifica 
tions now secretly held by these com- 
panies. 


R.A.F. Plays Important Part 
Meanwhile, Britain’s R.A.F. contin. 


ued its air offensive against German 
despite the reported loss over the 
two months of 187 bombers. It is 
parent now that Britain has adequat 
supplies of bombs and enough planc 
counting the steady flow now arriving 
under their power from the United 
States—to risk a bombing offensive on a 
big enough scale to affect Germanys 
striking power. 

London admits frankly that this great 
new offensive which has reduced Ros 
tock to a shambles and hit Hamburg, 
Liibeck, and Pilsen, is designed to dis 
rupt Nazi war industries, destroy com 
munications—particularly those main 
tained with the Eastern Front—force 
Berlin to divert fighter planes and _ 
ers from the Russian front, and t: ik 
German morale. 

But behind these avowed objectives, 
insiders knew that the R.A.F. was str 
ing at the most important U-boat ship 
yards (many of which are located alons 
the Baltic coast) rather than dep "rs 
on the much less certain targets that 
completed submarines provide once the 
are sent into action in the Nor 
Atlantic. 
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Protection for Defense Production 


..from Seaplanes to Submarines ...Tanks to Trench Mortars, Pittsburgh Paints Safe- 
ward American Industry's Ever-Increasing Production of Military Materials and Supplies 


ITH the allied democracies today demanding more and 

more war production, industry is engaged in the greatest 
i most diverse manufacturing program in American history. 
is means new finishing problems arise almost daily, that 
uire the right solution without delay. For America’s war 
rt cannot wait! 
a's why—just as in three past wars—the Pittsburgh Plate 
ss Company’s technical men are in the field, working 
imately with Industry’s own engineers, formulating fin- 

for products destined to serve in all parts of the world. 


ked by Pittsburgh’s more than 80 years of experience and 
extensive research facilities, these highly trained experts 
consistently proving their ability to develop the correct 
shes for practically every item of defense production ... 


from seaplanes to submarines and from landing barges to trench 
mortars, helmets, typewriters and tanks. 


The fine quality of Pittsburgh finishes is due to the extreme 
care with which they are made. All operations in their manu 
facture are conducted under a thorough system of laboratory 
control. And rigid inspections and application tests assur« 
uniform standards of highest quality. 


Pittsburgh is proud to serve American Industry in protecting 
defense production. A letter, ‘phone call or wire will bring 
a Pittsburgh representative promptly, for a consultation 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Industrial Paint Division, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Newark, N.J.; Houston, Texas; Los Angeles, Calif 
Portland, Ore. 

Thresher Varnish Company Division, Dayton, Ohio 


Factories: Milwaukee, Wis.; 


PITTSBURGH 


CYadustual Sintitees 


PITTSBURGH STANDS FOR QUALITY PAINT AND GLASS 


MARKETING 


nipped off another trend, ft 
titillating the family palate 
and greater variety. 

The new order limits Pp 


Soup Simmers 


Ready-to-serve canning is 
liquidated by tin restriction, and 
entire industry must adjust to 
WPB’s nutritive standards. 


‘The War Production Board aims to 
return the once-familiar soup kettle to 
its old place of honor on the back 
burner of the kitchen stove. In so doing, 
it is turning the canned soup business 

heretofore an industry with compara- 

tively few troubles beyond the necessity 
for doing as well as grandma did, or 
better—inside out. 
@ Tin Can Order—Soup first got WPB’s 
attention in the sweeping tin can con- 
servation order, M-81, issued last Febru- 
ary. [he order slashed production of the 
ready-to-serve variety—the kind that trav- 
els from can to pan to table without 
even the addition of water—to 25% of 
1940 volume up to June 30, by limiting 
the amount of tinplate that might be 
used in packing it to that amount, 
banned it entirely after that. Production 
of canned condensed soups, to which 
an equal amount of water must be 
added, was limited to 100% of 194] 
volume. 

Ihe effect of M-81 was virtually to 
present the entire soup business to 
already-mighty Campbell in a. silver 
tureen. Campbell accounts for an esti- 
mated 85% of all U.S. soup sales, and 
such noteworthy competition as_ the 
company has comes almost entirely 
from producers of ready-to-serve soups. 
@ Competitors—These include Heinz 
(Campbell's biggest competitor with 
some 7% or better of the total market) 
and Hormel, as well as such makers of 
comparatively high-priced specialties as 
Cross & Blackwell and Richardson & 
Robbins, and important sectional pack- 
ers like Seeman Bros. (White Rose) in 
the New York area. 

Only noteworthy producer of the con- 
densed variety other than Campbell is 
Phillips Packing Co, Back in 1935, 
Phillips threatened to crack the market 
wide open with a retail price of 5¢ a 
can (as against Campbell's 10¢ straight, 
or 3 for 25¢). The trade was alarmed 
by reports of vast truckloads of soup 
moving into the New York metropolitan 
area from Phillips’ Cambridge (Md.) 
plant (BW—Feb.16°35,p10). Appar- 
ently, however, Phillips’ 5¢ price lost 
much of its appeal once the edge had 
worn off the depression. 

@ Order Amended—By pegging 1942 
tinplate quotas for condensed soup to 
1941 output, M-81 cut out entirely those 
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these types: chicken, chic! 
ready-to-serve packers who had no con-_ chicken noodle, gumbo 
densed business last year on which to sommé, bouillon, tomato 
base '42 production. WPB eventually spinach, fresh green pea, | 
fixed things up with an amendment to chowder, Scotch broth, veg 
M-81, issued early in April. This pro-  table-vegetarian (minus me.!), 
vides that ready-to-serve packers may pot, oxtail, mock turtle, county 


get 70% as much tinplate as they used chicken, corn chowder, beef, and yer. 
last year—if they convert to condensed. table beef. Such varieties as crean 


This is what most of them are likely mushroom—which WPB considers 
to do. If a ready-to-serve packer already uxury—are out. So are bean ind , 


has used up the 25% tinplate quota he of potato. WPB thinks the housey i: 


was given by M-8] (and most of them can make these herself. 


have), he must subtract this from the © Percentages of Solids—Of jnore jy 
70% he gets under the amendment. portance to the industry than the py 
Thus, most ready-to-serve packers will on some varieties, however the ; 


get, for canning condensed soup, about quirement that all soups not only n 


} 


50% as much tinplate this year as they be condensed, but must also cont; 


used in 1941. certain specific percentages of dry so 
@ Five-Year Trend—In banning ready- by weight. The various chicken so 
to-serve soups, WPB has emphasized a_ (except country style) must be | 
trend that has made itself felt for the solids; tomato, asparagus, spinach, a 
past five years—a decline in the sales of fresh green pea, 7%; chowders, § 
this variety. On the other hand, in its _ beef and vegetable beef, 12%; all othe: 
amendment to M-81, WPB has neatly 10%. Moreover, these solids must 


(This form may be reproduced) 


UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 
OFFICE OF PRICE ADMINISTRATION 


APPLICATION FOR GASOLINE RATION CARD 
“B-1,” “B-2,” “B-3” 
or person entiticd to possessicn 5 | . 


(Cay @ pot om) 
4. What is the exact nature of your work* _-. “seca eas Gana eemigy 


, 5. Describe below the motor vehicle for which you desire a ration card: 


Mane | Boor Srrvis | ___Bxenee No Veurctus iicexas No. | Sure 
= Be See a — es Ae ee Ae A 230 ameeen ~ - 
6. If you drive to your work, what is the shortest mileage irom your home to your regular place of work or 
comrouting point’ 
7.” How many miles do you drive cach working day in cerrying on your work (other than from home to work 
and back)? 
8. What ir the total average daily mileage customarily driven in the car described above to get to and (rom 
B work and to carry on work? 


9. Are you making every, possible effort to reduce this mileage by using public iransportetion and by 
“doubling-up” with your ncighbors* ae 
i cumT ry thai the motor \ chicie described above is im use and that each of the foregomg statements is (ree, 
and I farther certify that the gasoline obtained with the ration card iasued on the >asis of his application wil 
be used sole! in the ntotor vehicic dewcnibed herem and will not be used for any ciher vurpoer. 


For 10,000,000 automobile owners in 17 states—rationed gasoline by units 
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MEMO TO: EXECUTIVES 


Your help is impo i : 
p.S. Reprints of tis advertisement an . 
4 will be sent in any quantity upon request. 


rtant in this fight on wast. | 
fee "Fight waste" shop posters 


WARDEA 


lend a hand 
to “Keep ‘km Rolling” 


FOR VICTORY 


NCONSCIOUS waste in this land of plenty can become 

U a serious handicap in our war effort. Let's take a case 
in point — oxygen. This element is vital to the speedy 
production of tanks, trucks, guns, ships, planes, and shells. 
Oxygen consumption continues to skyrocket and the bot- 
tleneck remains steel cylinders. They just can't be obtained 


fast enough. But, we can all help by making every cylinder 


DO close cylinder valve after use. 
DO check your hose and connections for leaks. 
DO keep inventory low. 
DO return empty cylinders promptly. 
DO keep tips clean and free from carbon 
and slag. 


WASTE WARDEN SAYS: 


most useful. Here's how we can all help: Reduce your reserve 
of cylinders to a minimum. Order fewer and order more often. 
See to it that empty cylinders are shipped back promptly. 

Ask everyone in your plant to make himself a 
Waste Warden. Tear out this ad — send it to the man in 
charge of your shop. Ask him and all his men to join the 
*‘Waste Wardens." 


DON’T use excessive pressure. 

DON’T use oversize tip. 

DON'T leave tip burning when not in use. 

DON’T abuse cylinders. 

DON'T leave cylinder valves open when gas is 
not being used. 


60 EAST 42nd ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
IN TEXAS: MAGNOLIA-AIRCO GAS PRODUCTS CO. 


chicken, or beef, or fish, or vegetables. 
‘The soup can’t be padded out with rice, 
macarom, ground pretzels (a favorite 
thickener), or whatnot. 

Soups must contain these solids, says 

WPB “in order to improve their nutri- 
tive content.” Credit for inclusion of 
this quality standard in a priority regu- 
lation apparently belongs to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s Bureau of Home 
Economics. 
e@ Criterion Provided—Prior to the 
amendment of M-81, there was no off- 
cial criterion for condensed soup. ‘The 
Food & Drug Administration has stand- 
ards for condensed soups on its calen- 
dar, but isn’t expected to get around to 
them for many months. FDA has occa- 
sionally taken action against flagrant 
skimpers—a packer who advertised his 
product as “chicken and noodle soup,” 
for example, when it contained only 
three or four particles of chicken. 

Even for Campbell and other con- 
densed soup makers, the solids require- 
ment is likely to mean a shift in pro- 
duction techniques. For example, WPB 
demands that chicken soups contain at 
least 6% chicken (or other nutritious) 
solids; some condensed chicken soups 
now on the market contain as low as 3%. 
@ Double Squeeze—Upping the amount 
of solids will mean upping costs—and 
produce prices and wages already have 
soup men tearing their hair, Lend-lease 
demand has pushed up prices on impor- 
tant soup vegetables like tomatoes, 
beans, and peas. The cost of farm and 
factory labor likewise has spiraled sky- 
ward. The double squeeze already has 
forced Campbell into a price increase. 
Wholesale prices on case lots of chicken 
and cream of mushroom have risen 30¢, 
on other soups 20¢. 

On the brighter side, soup makers 
seem as assured as anyone can be these 
days of adequate produce supplies. 
Campbell’s captive farm system—fol- 
lowed by many other makers—of supply- 
ing farmers with seed, picking their 
labor, and contracting to buy their en- 
tire output is mainly responsible for this. 
@ Tire Problem—It is also responsible 
for the fact that packers share farmers’ 
worrries about getting enough labor and 
transporting crops to factories. There 
was a time, of course, when Jersey farm- 
ers hauled their produce to Campbell’s 
Camden plant in horse-drawn wagons. 
But the tractor and automobile have 
left Jersey’s farms practically horseless, 
creating a serious problem as _ treads 
wear thin. 

Biggest of all the industry’s worries, 
however, is tin. Packers so far apparently 
have given little serious consideration 
to alternative forms of packaging. 

@ Dehydration—This doesn’t mean that 
the canners aren’t eyeing a young and 
prosperous competitor, the dehydrated 
soup business (BW —Aug.23’41,p26), 
with interest and concern. If tin were 
the only thing that’s short, a general 
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shift to dehydrated soups already might 
be under way. But steel for elaborate 
dehydration equipment is also tight. 
Opinion in the trade is that inability to 
get necessary equipment is the only thing 
that has kept Campbell from entering 
the dehydrated field long before this. 


Marmola Loses 


Long chapter is ended as 
Supreme Court upholds FTC and 
orders Raladam to “cease and 
desist from misrepresentations.” 


A famous chapter in the history of 

federal legislation curbing misleading 
advertising—and in the litigation which 
has come in its wake—was closed last 
week by the United States Supreme 
Court. Ruling unanimously on an ap- 
peal by the Federal Trade Commission 
from the decision of the Sixth Circuit 
Court in Cincinnnati, the Supreme 
Court directed the Raladam Co. of De- 
troit to “cease and desist from misrep- 
resentations concerning the efficacy and 
safety” of its fat-reducing compound, 
Marmola. 
@ Previous Ruling—The case of FTC vs. 
Raladam goes back to the nineteen- 
twenties. In 1931 the Supreme Court 
ruled, on appeal from the Sixth Circuit 
Court, that the commission was power- 
less to curb Raladam’s claims for Mar- 
mola because there was no proof of 
injury to interstate competition. 

But the “Nine Old Men” left no 
doubt that their interpretation of the 
law and their opinion of Marmola were 
two different things. The court said: “If 
the necessity of protecting the public 
against dangerously misleading adver- 
tisements of a remedy sold in interstate 
commerce were all that is necessary to 
give the commission jurisdiction, the 
order could not be successfully assailed.” 
@ Wheeler-Lea Amendment—Advocates 
of stricter food and drug legislation and 
further federal curbs on advertisers’ 
claims made Marmola their battle cry. 
The case became a powerful publicity 
weapon in the campaign for the Wheel- 
er-Lea amendment, enacted in 1938 to 
permit FTC to move against unfair 
trade practices without proving injury 
to competition. 

Impatient to finish off Raladam, FTC 
did not wait for passage of the Wheeler- 
Lea amendment to issue another com- 
plaint against the company. This time 
the commission collected what it be- 
lieved was sufficient evidence of injury 
to competition to make the case stick 
in the courts. 

e Another Decision—By the time the 
Sixth Circuit Court got around to pass- 
ing on Raladam’s appeal from the new 
complaint, the Wheeler-Lea amend- 
ment had become law. But the court 


ruled that since FTC’s con 
issued before the passage of + 
ment, it must be judged o 
of the old Federal Trade C smjc.. 
act. The court’s decision was ‘hat Py¢ 
had failed to prove sufficient), ‘he ini, 
to competition required by ¢ x 

It is this decision which ha 
reversed by the Supreme Co. 
the basis of the old law. 
© Court’s Reasoning—l’o get 
dearth of evidence showing acta] injyp 
to competition, the Supreme Court ¢:. 
cided that one of the objects of 4, 
original FTC law was to prevent poten, 
tial injury to competition by squz 
malpractices in their infanc 
ruled the court, “when the 
finds, as it did here, that misleading an3 
deceptive statements were made with 
reference to the quality of merchandix 
in active competition with other merch- 
andise, it is also authorized to infer ths 
trade will be diverted from competitor 
who do not engage in such ‘unfy; 
methods’.” 

By this interpretation of the old lay 
the Supreme Court has saved FTC the 
trouble of issuing a new complaint 
under the Wheeler-Lea amendment 
taking its case against Raladam through 
the legal mill from the beginning agar 
e@ FDA Action, Too—Raladam also hy 
to reckon with the Food & Drug Ad 
ministration’s campaign against Ma: 
mola—and other dessicated — thyroid 
preparations sold as _ weight-reducer 
FDA’s seizure of Marmola as a dange: 
ous drug is now in the courts, should 
come to a decision shortly. 
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Bad Salmon Year 


Labor shortage, rather than 
lack of supplies, darkens outlook 
for Alaskan canneries despite 
large demand for product. 


True to form, the “glamour pack” oi 

the fish industry, canned salmon, ap. 
pears to be getting under way in con: 
plete confusion. But in almost even 
other respect the 1942 season, comp! 
cated by war problems, probably wi. 
differ vastly from the usual. 
e Big Decline Expected—In Seattle last 
week outfitting of Alaskan operation 
began while prospects for the industn 
generally were none too bright. Nor 
mally doing a business of between $5\- 
000,000 and $60,000,000, packers ths 
year will be fortunate if they can do ha! 
that volume despite increased deman¢ 
for lend-lease and the armed forces. 

Chief obstacle is an almost complet 
lack of shipping space to Alaskan fielés 
Packers’ own. supply vessels, with the 
exception of a few small craft, have been 
commandeered (some to the same 
Alaskan run with military sepplics), 
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aly available shipping space appears to 
ye to southeast Alaska via the Alaska 
steamship Co. , 
Problem of Location—Difficulties of 
the canners are in direct ratio to the 
jistance of the canneries from the do- 
yestic market (or their proximity to 
japan). Not only is transportation to 
ome areas impossible but military ac- 
nity precludes any operations. 

Hardest hit is the western fishing 
ya, habitat of the prized red salmon. 
of the 6,000,000-case yearly pack, the 
«ed varicty (amounting to about 2,000,- 
i) cases) has a dollar volume around 
525,000,000, close to half the industry 
‘otal. Some 2,000,000 cases of pink 
glmon and a like number of other vari- 
eties, including chinook, medium red, 
and chums, also are canned in a normal 
season. 
eBad News for Bristol Bay—This year 
it Bristol Bay, Alaska, where 75% of 
the red pack is canned, operations will 
be somewhere between 10% and 25% 
of normal provided there is no enemy 
action in the area. Of the 21 canneries 
now on the bay (formerly 36) only two 
or three of the smaller ones are ex- 
pected to open using native help. 

Contrary to popular impression, labor 
and not supplies is the chief bottleneck. 
In most plants enough cans and other 
wupplies were left over from last year 
for 50% of normal operations. In addi- 
tion, a few critical materials were sent 
in weeks earlier than usual whenever 
any ship space was available. 
¢ Competition for Labor—Unable this 
year to get passage for the 6,000 to 
10,000 workers who annually make the 
Alaskan trip, some canners are flying in 
key men to operate with whatever native 
help can be assembled. Canning plants, 
however, are far from towns, and labor 
is elusive, many natives having found 
jobs in construction camps. 

Where canneries do not open, many 
native fishermen who don’t care to work 
within cannery walls anyway will return 
to their first love when the fishing sea- 
son opens. Unable to sell their fish in 
the usual quantities they will probably 
alt their catch which will be shipped 
south later on returning transports. 

On the Alaska peninsula, nearer pop- 
ulation centers, operations may reach 
30% to 90% of normal. In southeast 
Alaska, the area closest to Seattle, activ- 
ity may even approach that of last year. 
New use of ice packing and freezing 
of salmon for canning is expected to 
increase the operating radius of fisher- 
men supplying plants in this district. 
* Wage Dispute—The May | opening 
of the fishing season on the Columbia 
River found packers and unions still 
negotiating contracts. Increases of about 
15% over last year’s wages to both can- 
nery workers and fishermen, proposed 
by employers, were found unacceptable 
to the Columbia River Gillnetters, and 
the Fish and Cannery Workers Union. 
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The Regional Market Outlook 


PHILADELPHIA (Income Index— 
145.6; month ago—l44.1; vear ago— 
115.3)—Iactery employment in_ this 
highly industrialized Reserve district is 
apt to mse more than 150,000 by the 
year-end. But, from now on, gains will be 
confined to shipbuilding, ordnance, ma 
chinery, and other war lines. ‘Textile out- 
put—notably hosiery, carpets, and silk— 
is lagging below levels of a vear ago 
(actually layoffs are taking place), and 
such other light goods as foods, paper, 


pop. 7,777,910 


37,023 sq. mi. 


CHICAGO (Income Index—152.§; 
month ago—149.9; year ago—128.2) 
—a<Activity in this heavy-goods region 1s 
on the upbeat, despite shutdowns of 
appliance output and WPB curtailment 
of freight-car building. 

Around Chicago, for instance, Pull- 
man Standard Car’s war orders already 
quadruple its railroad equipment back 
log; plants of Borg-Warner and Stewart 
Warner (auto parts) are busier than 
ever, and appliance makers are well into 
arms conversion. Indeed, Chicago pros- 
pects are soaring, with expansion of air- 
craft-engine factories and the erection of 
Douglas and Chrysler plants planned. 
Downstate, Springfield, Danville, and 
other towns (BW—Mar.7’42,p60) are 
stirring with new arms projects. 

Meanwhile, the auto industry is re 
covering from the passenger car ban. 
Dollar output will be up to peacetime 
peaks by September, and perhaps 50% 
above by May, 1943. Right now, em 


SAN FRANCISCO (Index Income— 
169.2; month ago—164.9; year ago— 
132.5)—Income payments in this better- 
than-average Reserve district continue to 
soar. Armament acceleration is chiefly 
responsible—along the coast, aircraft in 
and around Los Angeles and Seattle, 
shipbuilding in the Portland and San 
Francisco industrial areas; and inland, 
aluminum at Spokane, magnesium at 
Las Vegas, and steel and ordnance at 
Salt Lake City—Ogden-Provo. Such 


and printing are up only — slighth 

Payrolls are rising most sharply in 
and about this city because of ship 
vard concentration along the Delaware 
Anthracite mining, however, in the areas 
around Pottsville, Wilkes-Barre, and 
Scranton is perking up—as it did last 
summer (BW—Sep.6'41 p40). Anticipa 
tory buying against next winter's needs 
is again a factor, but the shortage of 
tankers for transportation of residential 
fuel oils is even more important. Output 
is up 10% over 1941 thus far, and the 
trade expects that conversion of oil 
burners to anthracite will maintain that 
gain. 

As during 1941, increases in farm in 
come are running at only half the na 
tional rate. But agricultural gains now 
compare more favorably with those in 
dustrial areas, and if the weather is kind 
to pastures and fruit and vegetable 
crops, cash returns should spurt later in 
the vear. 


ployment is off almost 25% from a year 
ago in Flint, but is up slightly in De 
troit, South Bend, and other centers. 
Agricultural prospects continue to rank 
high—the concentration here is on live 
stock, and feeding ratios are highly 
favorable (BW — May2’42,p62). Al 
though the farm outlook is less de 
pendent than usual upon plantings and 
vields, increased corn, oats, and soy 
bean acreage is likely to offset wheat 
damage by a comfortable margin. 


a, 


pop. 19,406,389 


190,446 sq. mi. 


“regular” West Coast lines as Pacific 
Northwest lumbering, Hollywood mo 
tion pictures, southern California petrol 
eum, and mining in the intermountain 
region still advance only moderately. 
Agricultural income also promises to 
outrun the nation’s—as last year. Cali 
fornia lettuce, dry bean, and _ potato 
plantings will be up, and prices are 
sharply higher; enlarged demand _ for 
other fresh and canned vegetables will 


_ also probably lift receipts. Growing con 


ditions for fruits—apples in the North 
west, and peaches, pears, plums, etc., in 
California and  Arizona—have _ been 
favorable, and good yields are in pros 
pect (although citrus quality, if not 
volume, has been off this year). 

Among the grains, a 50% increase in 
district barley plantings, or nearly 500, 
000 acres, will more than offset a drop 
in Idaho and eastern Washington wheat 
seedings. Acreage devoted to flax, oats, 
and corn will be largely unchanged. 
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“LETS 
BE FRANK 
ABOUT COAL” 


Coal is plentiful at the mo- 
ment and rail transportation is 
adequate — but, since both are 
vital to our national offense, 
there is no assurance that this 
condition can continue. 


There is one way you can be 
certain of comfort next winter 
— fill your bin now with high 
quality Pocahontas or other 
coals mined along the Norfolk 
and Western Railway. These 
superior coals have lasting and 
slow burning qualities which 
produce plentiful heat during 
the day and easily carry the 
fire on bank at night. Dustless 
treated sizes, suitable for use 
in stokers or for hand-firing in 
furnaces, stoves and fireplaces, 
are available in any quantity. 


Buy your coal now — next 
winter it may be needed else- 
where! 


For a frank discussion of your 
heating problems (present or 
future and at no cost) call or 
write your nearest N. & W. 
representative or the railway's 
Coal Traffic Department at 
Roanoke, Virginia. 


CARRIER OF FUEL SATISFACTION 


PRODUCTION 


Field Day for Felt 


Material’s importance is 
enhanced by use in paratroops’ 
pads, sailors’ storm helmets, 
many products of industry. 

All winter long the warm felt boots 
of the Russian soldier have been cited 


again and again as a primary reason fot 
his ability to survive and flourish in sub 


| zero cold while many of his nonde 


scriptly shod Nazi opponents froze in 
their tracks or retreated. Quite uncited, 
but scarcely less vital to all-out military 
operations, have been a host of unpub 
licized wool felt applications—landing 
pads for parachute troops, oil-retaining 
washers for the shafts and bearings of 
tanks and planes, storm helmets to pro- 
tect the faces of sailors against the win- 
ter blasts of the North Atlantic, lubrica- 
tors tor machine guns more ofr less 
hidden applications ranging from the 
raiment of the armed forces of the world 
to their implements of destruction. 

e Easy to Handle—Whether its various 
types are used for warmth, resilience, 
vibration absorption, wear resistance, 
liquid resistance, liquid permeability, 
acoustic insulation, or other physical 
characteristics, felt can be worked by 
simple methods. It requires no special 
forming dies, molds, presses, curing op- 
crations, or supplementary finishing 
treatment unless desired for an unusual 
application. 

Once cut, skived, turned, or pressed, 

felt parts are ready for instant use. 
Vhat's why felt is destined to play an 
important role in replacing some of the 
rubber and cork, and even some of the 
metal that we are not going to get for 
the duration. 
e Replacing Rubber and Cork—Manu- 
facturers of radio receiving sets are al 
ready using felt instead of rubber for 
mounting chassis in cabinets. Felt pads 
replace both rubber and cork in anti- 
vibration mountings for machine tools 
and other mechanical equipment. (Many 
of the lighter machines are cemented to 
felt which is in turn cemented to the 
floor or bench, requiring neither bolts 
nor lag screws. When it comes time to 
shift machines for a new production lay 
out, they can be moved and relocated 
in a fraction of the time usually 
required.) 

Bus builders turn to lightweight pan 
els built up of plywood and felt as re 
placements for the aluminum alloy 
sheets now impossible to get for luggage 
carriers in their vehicles. Refrigerator 


washers. Large air blowers 
supported and cushioned on { 
\ leading manufacturer of cl 
struments recently ordered a la 
tity of L-shaped felt channel t 
sponge rubber which he could 
for isolating cathode ray tul 
external vibrations 

@ Not a True Textile—Altho: 
thought of most frequently in 
its springy, spongey characteris 
can be processed to almost 
sistency from the softness of a 
ear to the hardness of a secasonc 
board. Unlike truc textiles, in 
spun and twisted fibers are gu 
weaving or knitting into a p 
mined pattern, the fibers in truc 
teased into an almost self-select 
rangement without distortion of 
natural twists and bends. 

Billiard felt is not felt, but a 
papermaker’s felt is a specially 
woolen blanket; roofing felt is 
bination of asbestos fibers and 
or other adhesives compressed in 
heavy paper-like sheet; felt boot 
knitted, then shrunk to size over “‘Jast 
“blown felt,” a surface treatment for 
fancy packages, automobile interior trin 
and other specialized — purpos« 
achieved by blowing “flocked” 
cotton, or rayon onto paper or clot! 
which has been given an adhesive coa 
ing to catch and hold the short bits of 
fiber. Sometimes, when a_ velvet-lik« 
texture is desired, the flock is caused to 
stand on end electrostatically befor 
is caught by the adhesive. 

e Mixing the Fluff—In the highest grade 
wool felts, clip wools and “noils’—the 
soft combings from sheep’s wool pr 
pared for spinning into yarn—are use 
exclusively. (Felt hats are made of the 
soft under fibers of rabbit, beaver, 0: 
other furs, sometimes with admixtures 


Protecting the interior of a militar 
airplane against heat, cold, and nois¢ 
is a layer of special felt made of wool. 


manufacturers use felt instead of rubber 
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cotton, and kapok. 
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milk casein fibers or sheep’s wool, 
upon gr ade.) ‘This fluffy stuff 
ombed, and blown into the 
table clouds until the fibers 
tely untangled. ‘They are then 
ded, It irded, and finally criss-crossed 
ty a web or “batt” of loosely com 
acted fibers several times the thickness 
‘¢ the finished piece. 
Ihe batt is then unrolled upon the 
hardening table, where in the prelim 
ary felting operation it is thoroughly 
steamed ind then violently agitated un 
er the pressure of a huge platen. Pres 
ore, steam, and agitation together cause 
the kinky wool fibers to interlock and 
ngie until a very loose, but uniformly, 
nse three dimension fabric is formed 
«the natural tendency of wool to mesh 
nd cling together. 
¢ Controlling Consistency—The more it 
. agitated while in the steamy, critical 
tate-which the felter controls scien 
bfically—the tighter the embrace of the 
fbers with one another and the harder | 
the material. (Felters like to call their | 
iterial an “interlocking, self-tightening 
mechanism.) In a “‘fulling” operation, 
which follows, the hardened felt is | 
wolled, tossed, and pounded with batter- 
grams in a huge caldron, the duration | 
f this process determining the final 
nsistencv of the material—whether it | 
to be soft and pliable as a window | 
perv or hard as the business end of 
hass drumstick. 
Incidentally, hard felts for drumsticks, 
“bobs” which polish the recessed 
rfaces of steel forming dies, for wheels 
ed in polishing metals and glass, are 
turned to final shape in a lathe like 
much wood. Both drumsticks and 
ino hammers testify to the ability of | 
telt to stand up under tremendous blows 
nd frequent impacts for many vears 


ithout change of form or substance. | 
icidentally, too, practically all felt can 
e treated to make it resistant to moth, 
ildew, water, oil, what-have-you. 
¢ Wool Does the Best Job—Apparently 
heep’s wool alone POssesses the maxi a Re. > we ¢ Ti Oo rR 


Dependable Continental Red Seal Engines 
are the backbone of all kinds of jobs 


The dependable power of these famous Red Seal Engines is not limited 
to airplanes, tanks, trucks, buses, agricultural machinery, oil field equip- 
ment and “‘jeeps.”” No, indeed! Continental Red Seal Power surges 
forth from thousands upon thousands of industrial engines to operate 
compressors — mixers — pumps — conveyors — generators — excava- 
tors — graders — grinders — hoists — mills — crushers — mining 
machinery — road-building and road-maintenance, etc. 

In fact, there are more than 60 individual and prominent applications — 
each depending on the precise engineering and high quality production 
that for more than 40 years of fine engine building have spotlighted the 
slogan — AMERICA’S STANDARD. 
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‘elt manufacturers expect quite a run /ontinental Motors [orporation 


on drapery felt for quick-acting black 
cut curtains, with or without appli- 
qued decoration, also of felt. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN _ U.S.A. 
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DO THINGS RIGHT 
DO THINGS FAST 


withAMPLICALL 


Your business can't afford to put up with 
costly walking, waiting, or wasting. Not 
today—when the war cry is speed and 
more speed! It can't—it won't happen in 
your business when AMPLICALL—the split- 
second Intercommunication System is work- 
ing for youl 


Here's what AMPLICALL does for you: at 
the merest touch of your finger, you're in 
instant talking contact with every individ- 
val, every department of your business! 
It means that AMPLICALL saves you pre- 
cious time and money. It means saving 
energy, getting your operations coordi- 
nated, putting your ideas and orders into 
action in seconds, reducing costly delays 
and errors, relieving busy switchboards, 
keeping customer good-will. So why walk, 
wait, or waste? Let AMPLICALL work for 


AMPLICALL 


(2 PAYS ITS OWN WAY 


Thousands of American of- 
fices and plants use AMPLI- 
CALL. Flexible, easy to in- 
stall, easy to use, AMPLICALL 
pays its way every day in 
dollars and cents, in man- 
hours saved. There's an 
AMPLICALL System for your 
business. Write us today for 
complete details. 


RADIO—SOUND— COMMUNICATIONS 


(WEBSTER-RAULAND SOUND DIVISION) 
4245 North Knox Ave 
Chicago, Illinois. Dept. 1-M 
Send us full information covering Amplicall 
Intercommunication Systems. 


Nome 
Address 


City 
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mum felting power. But such is its 
bonding ability that it will enmesh al 
most any other fibers of animal, vege 
table, or synthetic origin, as for example 
the wool kapok cotton felt used for 
sound and heat insulation in airplanes 
\lthough the ideal felt construction for 
certain critical uses calls for 100% virgin 
wool—and WPB has that tied up pretty 
thoroughly for military and critical civil 
lan uses—it is possible and practical to 
produce good wool felts with 15% new 
reworked wool. Lower-grade 
felts, including blends of nonwool fibers, 
can be made with no new wool what 
ever. Fortunately for manufacturers who 
may be thinking of felt as a replacement 
for critical materials, the Felt Assn 
reports some leeway on capacity—though 
probably not much for work with a pri 
ority rating under A-10. Most of the 
members are working on a_two-shift 
basis, could go to three if the demand 
is there and if WPB will take care of 
them on machinery and materials 
Although there are some big felt pro 
ducers—like American Felt, Booth lelt, 
Velters Co., Fidelity Felt, Standard 
helt, and Western Felt—with mills stra 
tegically located from California to Mas 
sachusetts, the U.S. Census of Manu 
facturers reports only 37 establishments 
in the business of producing “felt goods, 
wool, hair, and jute (except woven felts 
and hat bodies and hats)” in 1939. Ag 
gregate output was 115,822,171 Ib. with 
a value of $22,818,578 
e@ Hat Makers Could Help—If lack of 
cork, rubber, and other materials should 
cause an overpowering swing to felt. 
there is a pool of felt production in the 
hat industry. ‘There are no figures avail 
able on their output in pounds, but wool 
felt hats and bodies were turned out by 
12 establishments to the tune of $16, 
009,816 in 1939, and fur felt hats worth 
$39,500,929 by 43 establishments 
(here should be plenty of felt for tank 
operator's “armor,” air filters for gas 
masks and respirators, pads for steel 
helmets, chevrons for sergeants and petty 
officers, and all the host of military 
essentials—plus some for fireside slip 
pers on the home front. 


and 85% 


PRODUCTION CONFERENCE 


Seven subjects vital to all-out war 
production will make up the program 
of American Management Assn.’s two 
day Spring Production Conference, 
scheduled for May 13-14 at the Hotel 
Astor, New York: (1) organizing com- 
panies for conversion and expansion; 
(2) organizing executive staffs for wat 
work; (3) finding employee replace 
ments; (+) ideas for lengthening the life 
of equipment; (5) getting full worker 
cooperation on war work; (6) production 
control, and (7) stimulating plant en 
thusiasm. A.M.A. conferences are not 
restricted to members, nonmembers be 
ing invited to attend sessions. 


NEW PRODUC 


Triangular Pencil 


Newest 
Nahill Repeater, about to 
nationally by Wm. Vredenb 
Walnut St.. Kast Orange, \ 


t a dozen 24-1n. leads in it 


mechanical pen 


barrel” is triangular in cros 
cidentally making possible th 
both fine and heavy strokes ; 
of shorthand. ‘| 
s of the propel-reps 


some kinds 
pencil 
cad follows the other as nC 
turn of the top. Under the 
top is an adjustable craser wit 


inch of rubber in reserve. 


Barbed Plastic Trim 


Seven months ago. Extruded 
Inc., Norwalk, Conn., brought 
terlox Plastic Trim for tabk 
shelf trim, and flat wallboard 

BW —Oct.18'41,p65 It is extrude 
out of lennessec-hastman 
with integral barbed flanges whi 
without the 
screws, nails, or adhesives. 

Now the Interlox line is b« 


tended to 


it imto position 
| 


include similarly 


strips (in a full range of colors) for ¢ 
ering wallboard joints in inside cornet 
on outside corners, in 130-deg. joints 
well as flat joints. ‘The strips will cor 
in four shapes for the four typ: 
joints. All become automatically secur 
when forced into place. Julius Blum 
Co., Inc., 532 W. 22nd St., New York 


is sole distributor. 


\ 


Paper Concrete Forms 


Because wooden forms for square co! 
crete piers are comparatively slo 
erect and take down, Sonoco Pro« 
Co., Hartsville, S$. C., developed Sonoc 
Laminated Spiral Wound Paper | 
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- puild ag cylindrical concrete picrs 
‘hey come in three standard inside di 
_ 114, and 134 in., to produce 
rs equivalent in strength to 
rs 8x8, 10x10, and 12x12 in., 
y—in lengths up to 24 ft. 
crete poured into them has 
the forms can be stripped off 
th a special tool, or allowed to 
ff in contact with ground 


yeteTs 


Standardized Conveyor 


If present facilities for carrying work 
» one floor to another are holding 
the free flow of war production m 

plant, you might look into the 


floor-Veyor, new product of Rapids 
Standard Co., 535 Bond Ave., N.\W 
Grand Rapids, Mich. It is a compact 
standardized belt conveyor, shipped as 
) unit complete with motor drive and 
elt. In a typical installation, your mill 
yight simply prepares a floor opening, 
oists the unit into place, anchors it to 
the oor, and plugs in the nearest elec 
trical outlet. 

\lso available are standardized hor 
yontal Floor-Veyors for carrving work 
trom operation to operation 


Chemical Sprinkler System 


There are likely to be spots in almost 
my industrial or mercantile operation 
vhere the regular water sprinkler svs 
tem will not take care of special fire 
azards. For such, the Bancroft Auto 
inatic Chemical Sprinkler System has 
cen newly developed to use a harmless 
itented extinguishing liquid which va 
orizes On contact with flame and heat, 
‘oming a heavy vapor blanket to cool 
nd smother many types of fires, includ- 
ig magnesium. 

Chemical sprinkler heads, which 
vork just like water heads, are con 
ected by piping to a tank full of the 
quid. An electrically-operated com- 
PIessor maintains pressure throughout 
the system automatically. The manu- 
facturer, Bancroft Chemical Sprinkler 
Lo., 82 Foster St., Worcester, Mass., is 
80 prepared to install larger and more 
comprehensive chemical systems in 
plants with dangerously meager water 
supplhic S. 
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Prominent Users of Strathmore Letterhead Papers: No. 31 of a Series 


Pan American Clipper Ship—Boeing 314 


This letterhead records 
A THRILLING WAR EFFORT 


Braving. every hour, the hazards of war, Pan American Airways are 
speeding men, mail, and materials vital to victory across the aerial life- 
lines of the democracies. With thrilling precision, the Clippers are linking 
all countries of the western hemisphere, linking Alaska, Hawaii, Europe, 
Africa, the Far East...across routes totaling over 90,000 miles. 

Paper plays its part in all of this operation...jor essential maps 
records, communications. And much of the important correspondence 
of this company is written on Strathmore Bond. 

The Strathmore mills are supplying papers for many other war 
activities. And, in so far as STRATHMORE BOND and other Strathmore 
papers are available, we offer them to private industry as the letter. 
heads that stand for quality with economy and that help to write... 


for all who use them...a record of leadership. 


Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Massachusetts 


STRATHMORE 2: 22: 
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THESE Zee Backs CAN HELP 
YOU BUILD FUTURE BUSINESS 


1. Contains helpful copy 
ideas on building products. 
includes ‘‘Check Chart For 
Preparing Effective Advertis- 
ing."" Based on interviews 
with engineers and contrac- 
tors. 


CONSTRUCTION MEN 
TOM Moy Ma hie 


f oulidinenemndiiet liad ial 


2. Tells how to use adver- 
tising for solving present 
problems and building fu- 
ture business. Based on re- 
ports of interviews on 
construction equipment with 
construction men. 


HOW ADVERTISERS ARE SOLVING TODATS 
MUMBER ONE COPY PROBLEM “WHAT TO Sar” 


3. Analyzes 14 copy slants 
now being used successful- 
ly. Tells what each does for 
the reader and why it helps 
the advertiser. 


@ These books are packed with advertising ideas for manu- 
facturers of construction products. They can help you plan 
advertising that will: 


1. Help win the war 
2. Build future business. 


Engineers and contractors need “know-how” help on war proj- 
ects. They’re faced with new problems of construction and de- 
sign. They need your specialized knowledge of your products. 
Help given now will be used... and remembered. It will build: 


1. Good will. 
2. Product acceptance. 
3. Future business. 


These books can suggest ways to do this vitally important ad- 
vertising job. Order them by mailing the coupon today. 


ENGINEERING NEWS-RECORD » CONSTRUCTION METHODS 


95% Engineer-Contractor Coverage of War Construction Projects 
MCGRAW-HILL BUILDING + 330 W. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


er Ne Oe Seen ea aN ee ae ee ee oe or ae ee 


} A. E. PAXTON, Manager | 
| Engineering News-Record and Construction Methods | 
| 330 West 42nd Street, New York City 
| Send me: 
| (J “Engineers and Contractors Tell What They Want to Know About Building Products.” | 
| ' “Construction Men Tell What They Want To Know About Equipment." | 
| [] “Advertising That Meets Today's Needs and Builds For Tomorrow" | 
| 
| Naome__ Title 
| Com any 

| en 

| Address | 

| eS eae TS ee) AE ay Nee: Se ee J 
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LABOR 
Equality Campaign 


Political pressure exerted 
in Cleveland for local drive to 
foster employment of Negroes 
in city’s war industries. 


“Equality,” guaranteed to A 
Negroes by the 14th and 15¢t! en 
ments to the Constitution, is reaffirm: 
in the Selective Service Act. It 
reaffirmed by President Roose, 
ago in Executive Order 8802. bette; 
known among Negroes than among 
whites, which stated: 


4“ 


. there shall be no discri: 
tion in the employment of wor! 

| defense industries of governnx 

| cause of race, cr-<d, color, or nat 
origin, and I do hereby declare t 

| is the duty of employers and of 

| organizations in furtherance of said 


policy and of this order to provide for 
the full and equitable participatio: 
| all workers in defense industric 

out discrimination because of race 

creed, color, or national origin 
e@ Pressure Exerted—This week the « 
nomic ¢quality front opened up 
Cleveland, in a vital sector of war indu 
| try. Mayor Frank J. Lausche, who ha 
| his own city War Production Commit 
tee, was importuned by Negro leaders t 
be the spearhead of a local drive to pr 
mote the employment of thousands ot 
colored men as trainees for skilled ma 
chine jobs, and of thousands of colored 
women on war assembly lines 

The metropolitan Cleveland ar 
which contains about 1% of the 
tional population, also contains about 
1% of the U.S. Negro populatior 
l'hree members of the 33-man city coun 


cil are Negroes. In other public offices 
racial recognition is personified in ; 
member of the city civil service con 
mission, and in one assistant city law 
director, Charles White, a Harvard grad 
uate. The white Republican leader ot 
the city council, Herman Finkle, owes 
political strength to his ability to infl 
ence Negro voters. Such varied factors 
im the opinion of many observers, mak 
Cleveland a favorable proving groun¢ 
for the nondiscrimination decree 

@ Between the Wars—Negroes came ti 
Cleveland in large numbers to meet 
industrial demands of the last wa 
‘They remained to swell the city 

and WPA rolls when hard times came 
knocking. 

During WPA’s most swollen m« 
of 1938, 80,000 Greater Cleveland fam 
ilies were supported by government 
made work and another 20,000 lived on 
city relief. About 20% of these 100.00! 
family units were Negroes. ‘Today, Ne 


nthe 
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e up 40% of the 14,000 Cleve 


oes ma 
2d far ilies who are left on WPA and 
— ty rel Negroes, their leaders com 
in, arc the last to be hired and the 
cect te fired. 


-¢ Industries— Vhousands of Ne- 

«oes are now employed in Cleveland 

ted >a industries. The U. S$. Aluminum 
to Co—Alcoa subsidiary—has the largest 
yota. about 2,000. National Bronze 

O€s . Aluminum Foundry Co., which 
sounced right back into production afte: 


disastrous fire last fall, has another 
1900. National Malleable & Steel Cast 
nos Co., Ferro Machine & Foundry 
re Westinghouse Electric & Manu 
‘cturing Co., and the steel mills in 
Cleveland all number their Negro em 
Jjovment in the hundreds. All of these, 
however, hire them for “hot work,” that 
* for work in foundries or for other 
heavy labor in metal production and 
fabrication. 

[hompson Products, which next to 
Republic Steel has become Cleveland's 
ugest employer of labor, also has be 
come the city’s largest employer of 
Negroes in semiskilled jobs. 
¢ Internal Difficulties—lhe most logical 
objection to hiring Negroes in war in- 
dustry, according to George Merritt 
\\ ashington, Cleveland secretary of tlte 
Urban League, is that such a change in 
policy may cause internal plant difh- 
culties. When this objection was raised 
frst, he said, he discounted it immedi- 
itely, but experience has shown other- 
wise. 

In one Cleveland plant which he 
named, there is an urgent need for addi 
tonal workmen to meet war schedules. 
|he management was ready to begin hir- 
ing Negroes but the local A.F.L. Ma- 
cunists Union entered a strenuous pro- 
test. None have been hired there, to 
date. 

At White Motors, protests by some 
mion members (C.1.O.’s United Auto 
\Vorkers) were overruled and the com- 
pany a few months ago began hiring 
\egro plant workers for the first time in 
its history. As an organization, the 
C1.O. Auto Workers Union stands for 
nondiscrimination. 
¢Offcial Attitude—The War Produc. 
tion Board has a Negro employment and 
taming branch, headed by Negro Rob 
ct C. Weaver, a government career 
man with a Harvard Ph.D. In Cleve- 
and the other day Weaver said: 

“The primary responsibility for end- 
ig racial discrimination in war indus- 


lt there are union objections to hiring 
Negroes, industry can handle that situa- 
tion. Appeals can be taken to the Presi- 
dent's Committee on Fair Employment 
Practices if necessary.” 


vat industry under WPB’s aegis, they 
ae inducted with the cooperation of 
ubor. Otherwise, the new employees 
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Whenever Negroes are inducted in | 


‘ty rests with employers. Employers are | 
the ones who must take the initiative. | 


j 


N ] |... for Armament wark 
you con use these 


Abrasive Finishing Machines 


»~ DELTA Abrasive Belt 
Finishing Machine 


When you are confronted with an urgent need 
for increased production in connection with 
the U. S. armament program—check into the 
possibilities of these Delta machines. Here isa 
6” Abrasive Belt Finishing Machine that is 
heavy and husky enough to do any of 
the dozens of sanding, polishing 

and finishing operations to be > 
found around the average shop, [| 
yet which is portable enough to be 

used just where it is needed. It has 

found wide acceptance for finning, 
finishing and surfacing metal and plastic parts. 
Every feature has been designed to eliminate 
disadvantages usually found in small belt pol- 
ishing machines. It may be used either vertically 
or horizontally, as required. It is completely 
guarded, and dust removal may be made effi- 
ciently. It is completely ball-bearing equipped 
with double-seal bearings, lubricated at the 
factory for life. 


* DELTA Abrasive Disc 
Finishing Machine 


From its completely machined, true-running 12” 
disc to its large surface table and the husky spindle 
of the belt-drive machine, carried on self-sealed 
ball bearings, this machine is designed for long 
life, low power consumption and accurate, de- 
pendable results. 

Made in two models; one a direct-drive unit 
employing either a % H.P. or a % H.P. ball- 
bearing motor. The other model is a belt drive 
unit, which makes it possible to use any motor 
available, to use motors built for odd frequencies 
or voltages and to vary the speed to suit indi- 
vidual operations. Dust collector available. 


SEND FOR 
—@ CATALOG 


Mail this coupon for latest Deita Catalog giv 


7 
L 
{ ing full details on Delta Abrasive Belt and Dis 


Finishing Machines. Check other FREE book 

lets in which you are interested. Write today 

to the Delta Manufacturing Company, 949 I 

Vienna Ave., Milwaukee, Wis 

CICELTA CATALOG — Descriptions and 
prices of full line of Delta Abrasive Belt & 

Disc Finishing Machines and other Delta ma 

chines. 

Cy i‘Mew to Increase Production’ — Photo 
graphs of actual installations showing many 

cost-cutting adaptations of Delta machines 
*‘New Wings for Production’’— Illus 
trated story of how the aviation industry 

has utilized Delta machines 

Cii‘tione Machines in Industry’’—Illus 


trated reprint article by George Fairman 
on uses of low-cost machines in industry 
[1 {\Teoting Tips"*—Timely photo-newspaper 
showing latest adaptations of Delta ma 
chines for special needs of industr 
~ 4 Name 
MILWAUKEE Address 
VY City State 
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Finding Negroes entirely suitable for semiskilled work such as polishing hol- 
low aircraft valves, Thompson Products Co., Cleveland, has hired hundreds. 


would be deviled out of their jobs by 
their fellow workers. 

At this stage, WPB has had almost 
no complaints that Negroes were being 
hired at sub-standard wages. 


U. A.W. Loses Thompson 


lor more than three years, C.1.0.’s 
United Automobile Workers Union has 
been hammering away, trying to organ- 
ize employees of the Thompson Prod- 
ucts, Inc., in Cleveland. It’s been an 
uphill struggle for the union because 
‘Thompson workers preferred an inde- 
pendent organization even though that 
independent has been decreed a “com- 
pany-dominated union” by the National 
Labor Relations Board. ‘Thompson 
workers’ attitude toward U.A.W. was 
also colored by the fact that the U.A.W. 
organizer in Cleveland, Ed Hall, has 
long been charged with leftist leanings. 

Hall, who found organizing difficult 
at Thompson's, spent most of his time 
with various political activities, but last 
winter felt confident or impatient 
cnough to ask NLRB to come in and 
take a poll at Thompson plants. That 
election was held May 1 and a tally 
of the ballots this week showed that 
Hall had miscalculated and U.A.W. 
had suffered one of the most serious 
election losses in vears. 

The results at the main plant were 
1,288 for U.A.W., 87 for an A.F.L. 
machinists’ union which was on the 
ballot, and 2,519 for “neither union.” 
At another NLRB election held at the 
same time for Thompson Aircraft Prod- 
ucts, a Thompson Products subsidiary, 
U.A.W. got a comparable snowing un- 
der. An independent, the Aircraft 
Workers Alliance, polled 2,249 while 
UA.W. got 1,203 and 134 voted for 
neither. Hall is protesting both elections. 
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Base-Pay Mixup 
Industries accustomed to 
wage-hour standards run into 
Walsh-Healey on U.S. jobs. Now 
Walling is ironing things out. 


Stored in the stock room of an over- 
all manufacturing plant in El Paso is 
a huge red, white, and blue sign. It 
says, in foot-high letters, “You are work- 
ing for Uncle Sam. Do your best. Your 
pay is 374¢ an hour now.” 

Until last September, the sign used to 
be taken out regularly, unrolled, dusted 
off and plastered up on the plant wall 
facing a battery of women sewing-ma- 
chine operators. Whenever the sign 
went up the girls knew the denim they 
worked on that day was going into work 
clothes which the government was buy- 
ing for federal prisons, CCC camps, or 
Army stations. 

e Two Legal Standards—Under the 
Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act the 
Secretary of Labor had specified that 
manufacturers of work clothes filling 
government orders had to pay a mini- 
mum wage of 374¢ an hour. Under the 
wage-hour law the minimum was 324¢ 
an hour and that is what the E] Paso 
scwing-machine operators got when they 
weren't working on government jobs. 

Last September the Walsh-Healey 
and wage-hour differential on work 
clothes was wiped out as the wage-hour 
minimum for the industry went up to 
40¢ and the El Paso factory put its sign 
away for good. But in other “40¢-and- 
under industries,” differentials persisted 
and made for awkward situations. 

When the defense program billowed 


into full tide and then becany: 
program, hundreds of employer 
themselves government contract 
the first time and came un t} 
Walsh-Healey Act. In some cas¢ 
they worked on war goods on 
time, they were forced into using 
similar to the El Paso overall { 
lhe Walsh-Healey Law require. that 
a contractor with a government des 
for $10,000 or more pay “pre 
wage rates, while wage-hour req 


minimum of 30¢ an hour unless q 
higher rate, not exceeding 40¢, has been 
established by an order based an 


industry committee recommend.:tion. 
Difficulties in administration arose when 
a contractor operating under a wage. 
hour law order for more than We an 
hour received a government contract 
for production of the same goods at a 
prevailing rate determined by the Divi- 
sion of Public Contracts and this Jatter 
was a rate of pay more than the wage- 
hour minimum order. 

e How the Rates Were Fixed—In many 
cases the Public Contracts Division 
found that the prevailing rate was above 
the wage-hour minimum. The division 
set its prevailing figures after surveying 
the wage structures of industries con- 
cerned. If it was a unionized industry, 
the prevailing rate was taken to be that 
which was set in collective bargaining 
agreements. If not unionized, payrolls 
of representative firms in the same line 
of business and firms in the geographic 


area were examined and a representa- 
tive rate was judged to prevail. 
Prevailing-wage determinations now 


L. Metcalfe Walling has started to 
coordinate Wage-Hour and Walsh- 


Healey for the Department of Labor. Th 
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Next to the Stars and Stripes . . . 


AS PROUD A FLAG AS INDUSTRY CAN FLY 


Signifying 90 Percent or More Employee Participation in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan 


lr doesn’t go into the smoke of battle, but you have reached the goal. He will tell you 
wherever you see this flag you know that it spells | how you may obtain your flag. 

Victory for our boys on the fighting fronts. To jf your firm has already installed the Pay-Roll 
everyone, it means that the firm which flies it has Savings Plan, now is the time to increase your 
attained 90 percent or more employee participa- —_ efforts: (1) To secure wider participation and 
tion in the Pay-Roll Savings Plan .. . that their reach the 90-percent goal; (2) to encourage 
employees are turning a F aptee of their earnings employees to increase their allotments until 10 
into tanks and planes and guns regularly, every percent or more of your gross pay roll is sub- 
pay day, through the systematic purchase of scribed for Bonds. “Token” allotments will 
U. S. War Bonds. not win this war any more than “token” resist- 
You don’t need to be engaged in war production ance will keep our enemies from our shores, 
activity to fly this flag. Any patriotic firm can our homes. If your firm has yet to install the 
qualify and make a vital contribution to Victory Plan, remember, TIME IS SHORT. 

by making the Pay-Roll Savings Plan available . : od li — 

to its employees, and by securing 90 percent or a ae ES ne anyone tl 
more employee participation. Then notify your Treasury Department, Section D, 709 12th St., 
State Defense Savings Staff Administrator that NW., Washington, D. C. 


Make Every Pay Day “Bond Day" 


This Space is a Contribution to Victory by BUSINESS WEEK 


Form No. DSS-BP-4 


U. S. GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE 16—27879-1 
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PRACTICAL 
BUSINESS 
MANUALS 


Now ready -- - : 
volumes in a — 


McGraw - Hill 

lishing program. 

Here is a series of agg 
cially planned to help — 
men with boiled- —_, = 
treatment of their prob 
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[] 1. METHODS OF SALES PROMOTION 


$2.25 


By Kenneth S. Howard 
[] 2. HOW TO MAKE COLLECTIONS, 


$1.75 


By Dexter Tomlin 


[] 3. HOW TO WRITE BETTER BUSINESS 


LETTERS, $2.00 


By E. A. Buckley 


[] 4. HOW TO SELL BY MAIL, $2.00 
By E. A. Buckley 
[] 5. HOW TO FILE BUSINESS PAPERS 


AND RECORDS, $2.00 


By Allen Chaffee 


[] 6 HOW TO USE YOUR BANK, $2.00 
By William H. Kniffin 


7. HOW TO GET PUBLICITY, $2.00 


, Milton Wright 
[] 8 HOW TO WRITE ADVERTISEMENTS, 
$2.00 

: By Kenneth S. Howard 
Seeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeaaae 
McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO. Examine 
330 W. 42nd St. 
New York, N. Y. any 

: Send me books encircled below of these 

: for 10 days’ examination on 

: eaanesal. In 10 days I will books 
pay for books, plus few cents 10 days 
postage, or return them post 
paid ” (Pesteas paid on orders on opproval 
accompanied by remittance.) 
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tress C0 ceeseceedene 


and State 
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CHECK LIST 


“Well, here I am—president of the 
C.1.0. today, a checkweighman yes- 
terday—in a meeting of my own local, 
my own local.” 

The speaker was Philip Murray, 

the scene the tiny mining commu- 
nity of Cokeburg 35 miles south of 
Pittsburgh. Murray, as vice-president 
of the United Mine Workers, was 
formally launching a campaign against 
the efforts of John L. Lewis, presi- 
dent of the U.M.W., to read him 
out of the coal miners’ union. ‘The 
schism is directly traceable to Mur- 
ray’s support of President Roosevelt’s 
foreign policy. 
@ Out Comes Handkerchief—There 
were tears in Murray's eyes as he 
said, “Anything I got out of life I 
attribute to you—all of you. The 
miners made me, the miners raised 
me, and I hope I am given a chance 
to live, to die...” His voice broke 
and he fumbled a handkerchief from 
his hip pocket. 

This speech was Murray’s first 
straightforward answer to Lewis. The 
latter had publicly dunned C.1.O. 
for 1,665,000 coal miners’ dollars, 
had withheld the U.M.W.’s per cap- 
ita tax to the parent organization, 
had permitted subordinates to write 
indignant letters to Murray with 
copies to the newspapers. 

e@ Meaning Is Clear—Murray men- 
tioned Lewis by name only once 
when he denied any “ambitions, po- 
litical or otherwise,” or that he 
wanted “John L. Lewis’s job.” But 
his meaning was pretty clear when 
he recalled a fight he had had with 
a mine boss near Cokeburg many 
years ago, and said: “The guy in the 


Phil Fights John with a Timely Tear 


miners’ union who thinks he is going 
to pull an Arthur Allen on me is go- 
ing to have a fight on his hands.” 

By Murray’s own summary, he is 
perhaps “guilty of two offenses. First, 
I have performed conscientiously 
my duties as vice-president of the 
U.M.W. and president of the C.I.0. 
Second, I really and truly have sup- 
ported the President of the United 
States.” 

His 90-minute review of his record 
with mine workers dripped with in- 
nuendo. “I’m not hiring anybody 
out of the steel industry and putting 
them on the payroll to go around 
and malign anybody,” he reminded 
his listeners, and then quoted the 
late Sam Gompers: “‘A lie will travel 
around the universe while the truth 
is trying to get its boots on.” 


in effect under Walsh-Healey cover 43 
industries. Proceedings are in progress 
which will determine such rates for 12 
more. But while the prevailing rate 
for Walsh-Healey is only occasionally 
equivalent to the highest in an industry, 


| it is sometimes a figure below that estab- 


lished as a wage-hour minimum. 
e Coordinator Walling—Elimination of 


_ these discrepancies, long bothersome to 


the Department of Labor which admin- 
isters both statutes and to employers 
who have had to operate under them, 
is rapidly resulting from the recent ac- 
tion of President Roosevelt in naming 
a single administrator to handle both. 
Since assuming administration of the 
Wage-Hour Division in March (BW— 
Mar.7’42,p74), while retaining adminis- 
tration of the Division of Public Con- 
tracts, which he has directed since its 
formation in 1937, L. Metcalfe Wall- 
ing has been busy coordinating the two 
agencies, cutting out the overlap, and 


erasing conflicts in rulings and enforce- 
ment. 

As chief for Walsh-Healey, Walling 
enforced the act with as much flexibil 
ity as the statute permitted. The fact 
that there are fewer than 50 actions 
now pending against firms charged with 
violations—the bulk of them involving 
New York garment manufacturers mak 
ing Army uniforms—testifies that he has 
walked softly and made little use of 
penalties. 

@ Responsibilities—This in spite of the 
fact that, technically, the manufacturer 
who is in the habit of subcontracting in 
the normal operation of his business 
and who, under a deluge of war orders, 
is farming out bits and pieces to a new 
crop of subcontractors, is held liable 
under Walsh-Healey “for any acts or 
omissions on the part of a substitute 
manufacturer which would have con- 
stituted violations of the contractor's 
contract if he had performed the con- 
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act in his own plant and had com- 


v#ted or suffered such omissions in | 


connection with that performance.” 
Under a strict interpretation, a con- 
actor in his own protection would 
thus be forced to police the employ- 
ment practices of any subcontractor. 
yt the exigencies of increasing produc- 


tion induced Walling to minimize this | 
ment. He is eliminating pay dis- | 


require: 
cepancies between the two laws by 


hwving the Division of Public Contracts | 


«tablish wage rates at at least the level 
required under the wage-hour law. 


¢ Working Out Details—In the same 


manner, regulations are being adopted 
to bring “tolerances” for learners and 
handicapped workers permitted under 


Walsh-Healey in line with the more | 


ngid learner and handicapped worker 
restrictions of wage-hour. 

Another step toward bringing the 
two acts into accord is the current order 
jwering the age limit for employment 
of girls under Walsh-Healey from 18 
to 16 years in certain industries in ac- 
cordance with a request made by the 
Secretary of War. 

[he incorporation of the 70-odd 
Walsh-Healey Act inspectors into the 
regional wage-hour division offices and 
the assignment of a cominon function 
to get compliance with both laws) to 
these inspectors and the 900 employees 
ot the wage-hour field staff will soon be 
effected. 


Resisting M. of M. 


Inland, going own way in | 
litle Steel fight, is hoping to 
sway NWLB from reasoning | 
of Federal Shipbuilding case. 


rhe most important labor dispute in 
the country, and the one which involves 
the greatest number of employees, is the 
battle between C.1.O.’s Steel Workers 


Organizing Committee and four Little | 
Steel companies. $.W.O.C. is demand- | 


ing a $l-a-day wage increase and a union 


shop; the companies are resisting with | 


all the arguments they can command. 

*Panel Hearings—For the last eight 
weeks, since the union presented its de- 
mands before a fact-finding panel of the 
National War Labor Board (BW —Mar. 
4'42,p84), the companies have been 
marshaling their arguments before the 
panel. At the request of the panel 
chairman, both sides pledged themselves 
hot to reveal what went on in the hear- 
mg room. But at the close of Inland 
Steel Co.’s testimony last week, which 


completes the first round robin of argu- | 


ments, the restriction on public state- 
ments was lifted. 
While the fact-finding panel is draw- 


ing up its report for submission to the | 


full board, which in about four weeks 
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As well as any fence on the market can, 
Pittsburgh Chain Link Fence provides the 
maximum of protection against sabotage 
from without! Every detail of Pittsburgh 
design answers ‘yes’ to the question ‘‘is 
it as man-proof as this type of fence 
can be?” Protective barb wire arms, for 
example, are adjustable to any of three 
prowler-repellent positions. Fastener nuts 
are inside the fence, defying predatory 
fingers. Barbed-top fabric selvage discour- 
ages hand-holds; inked mesh rejects foot- 
holds. Heavy duty posts, rails, braces, 
tension bands and fittings withstand shock 
and impact. Pittsburgh gates, including 
these same resistant features, are equally 
effective barriers... yet they operate easily, 
swinging a full 180° on sturdy hinges or 
sliding wide open by hand or motor power. 
No other Chain Link Fence has al] the 
desirable quality features of Pittsburgh. 
For complete erection service consult your 
classified telephone directory or write 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
1636 GRANT BUILDING _ PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Pillsburgh Chain Link Fence (7 


EXCEPTIONAL OPPORTUNITY 
for an 
EXCEPTIONAL MAN 


An important textile organization has the need of a competent man capable 
of taking complete charge of its Methods Department. Complete reorganiza- 
tion of the department will entail the following responsibilities: to develop 
factory work-incentive systems, industrial relations, to install aptitude tests, 
to organize and instruct time study work. Headquarters will be in New York 
City; field work will be done in various plants outside the state. For the 
qualified man this is a unique opportunity. State all particulars of back- 
ground, education, experience. Replies will be kept confidential. 


Write Box P-319, Business Week, 
230 West 42 St., New York City. 
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CUAR 


Tiny Robot 


GREAT 
INDUSTRIES 


plants. 
tached 
as supersensitive “ears” in detecti 
both visible and audible signals. 


@ Engineering genius now gives to America’s 
important industries a modern, foolproof method 
of protection from saboteurs. Many times more 
efficient and dependable than ordinary protection 
methods, A.A.I. Automatic Alarm Systems now 
aid human guards in patrolling miles of high 
wire fence enclosing defense properties and 


Tiny “robot sentries,” or detectors, at- 
at intervals along the line of fence, serve 
ng, amplifying and reporting sounds by 
A.A.I. Automatic Alarm Systems provide 


modern, faithful, uninterrupted protection 24 hours a day, even during times 


of blackouts, storm and fog when 


other protection devices are practically 


useless. These systems may be installed by plant engineers, require little 


or no servicing and are available 
installation. 


Write for wee 
Literature Sirs 
4 


835 MARKET ST. 


Why Revolving? 


1, The moving streams of heated air sweep slowly 
around a complete circle, reaching walls and 
remote corners and around obstructions. 
Note: The discharge outlets do not whirl. Re- 
volving slowly, they ape spread the warmed 
air to every part of the working level. 

2.No individual worker or group of workers 
can be subjected to a continuous, energy- 
sapping blast of heated air. 

3. The gentle air motion and the thorough cov- 
erage bring a sensation of fresh, live, invigor- 
ating warmth to all workers. 

4,In hot weather, these mecpy heaters, with 
the steam turned off, create a delightful, cool- 
ing effect that is felt by every worker. 

@ The result of all this is higher heating efficiency 


and maximum worker comfort — important always, 
but especially important now, when ideal working 


at a cost permitting even small factory 


Licensed under DuPont 
and Astatic Patents 


neoyporaled_ 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO. U.S.A. 


conditions mean so much in speeding war production. — 


L. J. WING MFG. CO. 
154G West i4th Street New York, N. Y. 


WING PIONEERED AND DEVELOPED THE OVERHEAD VERTIGAL DOWNWARD DISCHARGE UNIT HEATER 
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will schedule public hearings = 


climin- 


ary to a decision, the union ani at Je 


at least 
one of the steel companies ar. ta)j 
on the record for the first ti: © since 
NWLB took jurisdiction. oe 
© Wage Position—The union . sayin, 
two things which may be tak: yo 


official C.I.0. policy—worked 
light of President Roosevelt's 
tion message. It notes that t 
dent excepted two situations i 
peal that wages be stabiliz: 
where wages were unequal a 
where they were substandard. 
S.W.OC. claims that the rapid xs 
of the cost of living has made stee| wage; 
(now at a 724¢ an hour minimum) sy) 
standard, and that therefore its y 
increase claim is in no wise affected 
the Roosevelt program. But just in case 
NLWB refuses to accept this logic 
the best guess is that it will deny , 
blanket increase for an industry whose 
average wage is better than 95¢ an hour 
—the union will use such a rejection to 
bolster its demand for a union sh p 
@ Insistent on Security—It will redouble 


its efforts to achieve some type of union 
security because it knows that if its 
wage demand is spurned the President's 
anti-inflation program will be attended 
by a crippling of union wage bargaining 
power. Hence, having given up the right 
to strike, and facing curtailment of its 
bargaining functions, C.1.O. unions are 
more insistent than ever that union 
security is their due. 

In the Little Steel case, the companies 
have opposed that argument with con- 
tention that “questioning the right of a 
man to work unless he pays tribute to a 
labor organization can only bring about 
strife and disunity.” Inland Steel, which 
for purposes of the hearing before 
NWLB has dissociated itself from Re 
public, Bethlehem, and Youngstown 
Sheet & Tube, and which asserts 


its wage average rate of $1.03 is 5.3¢ 


| higher than the rest of the industry, has 


thus far been the most articulate op 


| ponent of §.W.O.C.’s demands. 


@ Sykes Tells Why—President Wilfred 
Sykes of Inland told his stockholders 
that Inland “will resist the imposition 
of so-called union maintenance’ by 
NWLB. He charged that “in many re 
spects union maintenance is a more 
undemocratic procedure and more dan 
gerous to American institutions than the 
closed shop itself.”” Because they con- 
sider it such a radical departure from 
good labor policy, Sykes and the Inland 
spokesmen before the board held that 
“it is not properly a subject for arbitra- 
tion by the board” and should be sub- 
mitted to Congress. 

In support of his company’s position, 
Sykes said, “Our bargaining record with 
S.W.OC. is excellent, our compliance 
with the Wagner Act has never been 
successfully questioned, and we shall 
submit our record to NWLB with en- 
tire confidence that there are no Cll 
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ymstance’ which would justify their | 


imposing so-called union maintenance 
gainst our will. 


On tts Own—Observers saw in the 

independence of Inland’s position a 
nt that that company suspected that | 
\WLB was in a frame of mind, follow- | 
ing its grant of a maintenance-of-mem- | 


pership contract to Big Steel’s Federal 


Shipbuilding subsidiary (BW—May2’42, | 
-]), to order union security for at least | 


one of the steel firms. And Inland was 


careful to cite its own record in- | 


dividua 


jentified in the board’s thinking as | 


“iyst another one of the Little Steel 
companies.” 


Big As Bridges? 

Expansion of S.W.O.C. on 
West Coast throws spotlight 
upon Director Thimmes, known 
for his anti-Communism. 

West Coast management executives 
ue currently eyeing one James G. (Slim) 
Thimmes as perhaps the one C.1.O. 
oficial who is in a position to approach 


the stature of Harry Bridges in the west- 
em C.1.O. setu 


Thimmes, > ad has been head man | 


for §.W.O.C. in California since 1940, 
was recently appointed director of 
C1.O.’s Steel Workers Organizing 


Committee for California, Oregon, and | 


Washington. His jurisdiction was ex- 
tended to the Pacific Northwest when 
Richard “Francis, a “John L. Lewis 
man,” resigned in the exodus of pro- 
Lewis officials. 
¢Why He’s Important—The Browing 
importance of the Ohio-born Thimmes 
is due largely to two factors: (1) the in- 
creasing power of the S.W.O.C. on the 
Coast as a “war production union” 
with a membership which, in the last 
couple of years, has about equaled that 
of the United Automobile Workers and 
Bridges’ own International Longshore- 
men and Warehousemen; (2) his con- 
stent anti(Communist position, which 
insures that he can’t be tagged “Red” 
by either unionists or employers. 

The fact that the West Coast appears 
to be getting the steel operations for 


which it has been hungering naturally | 


enhances the importance of steel work- 
es’ unions in the area. S.W.O.C. lead- 
es claim that in the last 12 months 
their membership has grown faster than 
that of any other C.I.O. union on the 
Coast. 

*Show of Strength—-S.W.O.C. appears 
to be firmly entrenched in the blast fur- 
nace at Provo, Utah (Columbia Steel 
Co.). Its strength may be challenged 


when the stee/ plant at Riverside, Calif., | 


to be built by the Henry J. Kaiser 
group, goes into operation, but Thim- 
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Tisket-a-Tasket 
DON’T THROW IT 
in the Basket! 


Maledictions on those Japs! Here they've got us spending 
our money to get you to save and re-use tying-twine . . . 
instead of telling you how many vitamins there are in 


Plymouth Rope. 


So, please don’t turn this page before we tell you how your 
shipping room (or you, personally) can help make the 
tying twine fiber we did get out of Java last longer. 


Most shipping clerks and office boys use tying twine as they 
would string. Usually, “‘once-around” is all that’s needed 
for safe transit. 


The fiber of our being — Most of the time we talk about 
rope in these columns. We are the world’s largest manufac- 
turers of fine Manila Rope... And there too is fiber trouble. 
The “makings” come from the Philippines—or, rather, they 
did. Until the war is won, we ask you to think of genuine 
Plymouth Ship Brand Manila Rope as enlisted for the dura- 
tion; while Plymouth’s “Wartime” Rope—made with Plym- 
outh know-how, of the best available fibers — carries on. 


And all Rope has to be conserved. If you'd like to know 
how, just write for our free booklet, ““Making Rope Last 
Longer.” Address Plymouth Cordage Company, North 
Plymouth, Massachusetts. In Canada, Welland, Ontario. 


PLYMOUTH 


ROPE FOR INDUSTRY 


BINDER TWINE © TYING TWINE 
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an nlite aie t nate tos 


Turning the “Searchlight’’ on Opportunities 
“clues’’ will appear in the May 23rd issue neat. Copy 
for scheduled issues required 5 days in advance. RATES: 
50 centa per word or $2.50 per line (or fraction) per 
insertion, payable in advance. Minimum charge $5.00 
Discount 10% on ordera for insertion in four consecutios 
issues. Publication bor number addresses count as 2 
words; replice forwarded without additional charge. Ad- 
dress bow number replies c/o Business Week, 330 W 
42nd St., New York, N.Y 


PEOPLE 


positions wanted 


*PRACTICING ATTORNEY AND C.P.A 
American Institute, in small western city, 
anxious to make industrial or professional 
connection with greater opportunities for 
law-accounting combination. Experienced 
in eredits and financing. Age 46. Married. 
tox 295. 

*TREASURER--COMPTROLLER AVAIL- 
ABLE. Thoroughly trained financial execu- 
tive, capable of directing al! phases of con- 
trol University trained; experienced lec- 
turer; age 45; married. Now employed but 
prefers to join a Defense Industry. Box 296. 
*FINANCIAL EXECUTIVE desires con- 
nection manufacturer war products, in- 
crease working capital. Successful sales and 
management experience. Age 43. Box 293. 
‘GENERAL EXECUTIVE, majoring in 
merchandising, but fully capable acting 
assistant to president or general manager. 
46 Twenty years splendid record three 
major companies. Box 294. 

*WRITER OF TRAINING MANUALS, 
technical experience, will plan, dig out 
essential material and prepare effective 
empleye training including group leader 
instruction Will analyze your needs; pro- 
duce required material on businesslike 
schedule. Box 292 

*EXECUTIVE, broad experience in plant 
management and purchasing. Government 
Bureau experience. Graduate Eng. 47 years 
old Box 291 

*MANUFACTURING EXECUTIVE avail- 
able Broad experience in organizing and 
developing production possibilities of 
plants Experienced in twenty-four hour, 
seven day operation. Box 289. 


employment service 
*THOROUGHLY ORGANIZED SERVICE 
of 32 years’ standing and reputation, car- 
ries on preliminary negotiations for posi- 
tions in the higher salary bracket Pro- 
cedure is based on an aggressive campaign 
individualized to each client's personal re- 
quirements Moderate retaining fee pro- 
tected by refund provisions. Identity cov- 
ered and present position protected. Send 
only name and address for details. R. W. 
Bixby, Ine., 282 Delward Bldg., Buffalo, 
Y. 


r 


SERVICES 


wood and metal patterns 
*OLDEST ESTABLISHED pattern and 
machine works on Long Island can take on 
additiona! wood and metal pattern work. 
Eppenbach, Ine., 4510 Vernon Blvd., Long 
Island City, N. Y 


labor relations 

LABOR RELATIONS SPECIALISTS. 
Our Staff of negotiators has a 100% record 
of successful collective bargaining for man- 
agement Ask us also how our practical 
employee morale building programs increase 
production Labor telations Institute, 
1775 Broadway, New York, N s 


personnel literature 
¢e INSPIRATIONAL, Executives — Impor- 
tant! Spur on your entire organization with 
“Go to it!”—One of the most inspiring Vic- 
tory messages ever written. Sample copy 
free to Executives. Ask for booklet “BG”’. 
Mayfair Publishing Co., 1790 Broadway, 
New York. 

management course 
*COMPLETE COURSE in business man- 
agement helps executives know business 
functionally outside their own department. 
Invaluable for answers to questions of 
analysis, planning, methods, control; price 
only $15. Write for details. Box 287. 


NEXT ISSUE for “clues” ads May 23. 
Copy required May 19. 
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mes, of course, feels he has that sit- 
uation well in hand. Of the half dozen 
or so rolling mills on the Coast, only 
one (at Niles, Calif.) is A.F.L. The 
ambitious C.1.O. group claims it is mak- 
ing considerable ee way in the steel 
fabricating plants in the area. 

In the shipyards, no C.1.O. union has 
made much progress against the power- 
ful A.F.L. Metal ‘T'rades, although the 
C.1.O. has a foot in the door at Oak 
land (Calif.) yards. For a few weeks, 
C.1.0. leaders thought they saw an 
opportunity to break in at the Portland 
shipyards of Henry J. Kaiser but that 
door was slammed shut late last month 
when Kaiser said he would sign con- 
tracts with the A.F.L. (BW —Apr.25’42 


| p73). 


Among Coast foundries, $.W.O.C. is 
quite well entrenched in Los Angeles; 
elsewhere the A.I’.L. predominates. 
ein Can Manufacture—Thimmes’ co- 
horts have been very successful in the 
tin can manufacture, important on the 
Coast. This was highlighted Apr. 26 
when S.W.O.C. delegates from nine 
California can factories (seven Ameri 


| can Can and two Continental Can) 


| hold of A.F.L. 


staged a meeting in Monterey, strong- 
fishermen’s and packing 


| house workers’ unions. 


The tall, suave Thimmes apparently 

has been able to build a reputation for 
dependability among his men (and to a 
large extent among the employers with 
whom he has relationships), an asset 
which isn’t being overlooked by na 
tional leaders of the S$.W.O.C. and 
C.1.0. Like the tall, gum-chewing Harry 
Lundberg, head of the A.F.L. Sailors’ 
union, he is regarded on the Coast as 
one who abides by his contracts. 
@An Old Hand—Thimmes is an old 
hand in the steel workers’ labor organ- 
ization. He cut his eye teeth as a union 
official in the Amalgamated Association 
of Iron, Steel & Tin Workers of North 
America during pre-C.1.O. days. His first 
S.W.O.C. job was in the South Chicago 
area, and he first went to California 
in 1937 to follow through on the 
S.W.O.C. contract with United States 
Steel. 

Then he went back east with the dif- 
ficult assignment of picking up the 
pieces after the Republic Steel strike. 
In 1939 he went west again as assistant 
to John Riffe, California $.W.O.C. 
director. When Riffe was transferred 
east in 1940 as assistant to Van Bittner, 
who was then directing organization of 
Bethlehem Steel for $.W.O.C., Thim- 
mes took his place. 

@ Union Relationships—Thimmes hoes 
his own row on the Coast without any 
particular reference to Harry Bridges, 

C.1.0. director for California. While 
he gets along with what used to be 
called “the leftist group” of state C.1.0. 
officials, he takes his orders straight 
from S.W.O.C. and C.I.O. national 
leaders. 


A coming figure in labor circles— 


James G. Thimmes, West Coast diree- 
tor of C.1.0.'s fast-growing S.W OC. 


Up to the Unions 


Jurisdictional cases will go 
to NWLB labor bloc, then-if 
unsolved—to arbitrators named 


by A.F.L. and C.1.0. heads. 


Although jurisdictional disputes be- 
tween unions have accounted for only a 
small proportion of work stoppages, they 
have always been a particularly virulent 
form of labor trouble and a type ex 
tremely difficult to settle. ‘The National 
War Labor Board has more than once 
sullied its prestige by attempting to 
wave an olive branch between warring 
unions. 

e@ New Procedure—Fffective this week, 
NWLB is trying a new bypass device 
avhich will take jurisdictional disputes 
off its docket and shift responsibility for 
their peaceful settlement squarely upon 
the shoulders of the labor leaders who 
have pledged that there will be no work 
stoppé ages while the country is at wat. 

The new procedure provides that 
when a jurisdictional dispute comes be- 
fore the board it will be referred to the 
labor members of NWLB, who repre: 
sent both the A.F.L. and the C.L0. 
Failure of the four labor men to effect 
a settlement will send the case, not to 
the full board, but to the presidents of 
the A.F.L. and the C.1.0., who have 
agreed to appoint a single arbitrator or 
a board to make a final, binding deter- 
mination. 

@ Los Angeles Case—Technique approv 
imating this was used in handling the 
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treet railway dispute, which 
one of the first to come before 
VLB pit costly Steg In that 
nbroglio, the company vad a closed- 
contract with the A.F.L., and the 
10. threatened to call its adherents 
+ because of alleged discrimination. 
e issue was peacefully resolved in 
vor of A.F.L., as the majority union, 
en NWLB tossed the problem into 
¢ laps of its labor members. 
But in that case the employer, bound 
a closed-shop contract, was com 
ted to complete unionization. It re 
sins to be seen whether such a friendly 
»irit will persist when the two labor 
oups deal with a jurisdictional fight in 
ytuation where the employer wants no 
ut of either one of them. 


hs Angele 


LY. TIMES AGREEMENT 


After two years of organizing which 
iminated in a National Labor Rela 
ons Board election victory for C.1.O.'s 
merican Newspaper Guild, and after 
any months of negotiations, employees 
{ the New York Times were working 
iis week under a collective bargaining 
ereement. 

lhe agreement, which is to run for 
ne year and is then subject to renewal, 
| different from the standard A.N.G. 
pntract in that it does not provide for 
Guild Shop. A Guild shop clause 
akes it necessary that every employee 
ylow the rank of supervisor be a mem 
ber of the Guild. 

It was the Guild shop question which 
rotracted the negotiations. Arthur 
ays Sulzberger, president and publisher 
{ the Times, refused to accept a Guild 
op for the news and editorial depart 
pents of the newspaper though willing 
)make union membership a condition 
i employment for others. 

Sulzberger’s opposition to union 
pembership for reporters and editors 
as based on the ‘Times’ position that 
‘those who are concerned with the 
andling of the news shall not be re- 
juired to be members of any definite 
poup, whether it be political or indus- 
tial or any other; a contrary position, 
e firmly believe, would militate against 
¢ complete impartiality that is the 
ey essence of the news.” 


WLB’S JOB EXPANDS 


The significance of the New York 
ity building service workers’ strike lies 
the way it ended. For 13 hours last 
week, dwellers in 800 west-side apart- 
ints climbed stairs, sorted their own 
mail, as 8,000 building employees pick- 
ted for higher wages and a union shop. 
Then Secretary Perkins certified the 
pute to the National War Labor 
board, and the strikers went back to 
ork. It meant the government was 
‘ilarging NWLB jurisdiction beyond 
disputes vitally affecting war effort.” 
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*®& Symbolizing the harnessed 
power of the double eddy cur- 
rent..an exclusive odvantage 
of the Buell (van Tongeren) 
Dust Recovery System. 


;4 


Another Buell Collector being installed 


MATERIAL SAVED PAID FOR ONE BUELL DUST 
COLLECTOR IN JUST 13 MONTHS! 


Aside from dollar value, many of 
industry's materials today are pre- 
cious, hard to come by. Every scrap, 
every dust particle must be saved. 
For example, in the production of 
tin, aluminum, magnesium, potash 
and other vital materials, Buell 
Dust Recovery Systems offer an effi- 
cient, economical method of recla- 
mation at every point where dust is 
created — in pulverizers, dryers, 
sprayers, kilns, etc. 


Many Buell installations quickly 
pay for themselves in material 
saved. You incur no obligation by 
asking for information about the 
many advantages of the Buell (van 
Tongeren) system of dust recovery 
— advantages in high efficiency, de- 


pendable operation, long life and 
negligible maintenance costs. 


We shall be glad to send you on request, 
a copy of our informative 24-page 
“Bulletin B-5, Dust in Industry”. 


BUELL'S 6 PLUSES 


Buell (van Tongeren) Dust Recovery Systems 
offer every user these six plus advantages . . 


a High Recovery Efficiency 
+ Low First Cost 

¢ Low Maintenance 

+ Unlimited Capacity 

+ Long Life 


Fractional Efficiency 
Performance Guarantees 


...all good reasons why so many of America’s 
leading industrial concerns prefer Buell. 


BUELL ENGINEERING COMPANY, Inc. 


60 Wall Tower, New York 


Nation-wide service through offices of either 
Buell Engineering Co. or B. F. Sturtevant Co, 


CONSULT succt FUE in DUST RECOVERY 
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ti0.000: - - AT WHAT 


TEMPERATURE? 


Precision parts which pass inspection today 
may be misfits on the assembly benches to- 
morrow. Why? Because ordinary temperature 
changes cause expansion or contraction which 
may even exceed tolerances. 

To speed precision finishing and assembly, 
air conditioners maintain uniform temperature 
in many vital plants today. “Artificial weather” 
aids production in other profitable ways, too. 
It solves rust and corrosion problems; ends 
dust troubles; makes workers more comfort- 
able and productive; pays its way by increas- 
ing man and machine output and by decreas- 
ing spoilage and rejects. 

But—it takes the right air conditioning sys- 
tem to give maximum benefits economically 

. a system that’s tailor-made to meet your 
particular needs. That usually means decen- 
tralized units rather than a central system. 
Decentralization gives flexibility. It permits 
meeting ideally the often divergent needs of 
various departments, and allows weathermak- 
ing to be suspended, for economy, when a de- 
partment is closed. It localizes the shutdown 
should a unit be damaged. It permits quick, 
easy installation, usually without ducts. 

Because no two problems are alike, it’s wise 
to consult a locally experienced expert when 
you're considering air conditioning. You'll 
find the resident Fairbanks-Morse engineer an 
ideal collaborator. The completeness of the 
F-M line frees his judgment from bias. To 
meet him, simply write Fairbanks, Morse & 
Co., Dept. E131, 600 S. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago. Branches and service stations 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


FAIRBANKS-MORSE 
Air Conditioners 
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FINANCE 


Loosed Lenders 


Sales finance firms, cut off 
from their main sources of 
business, have eyes on factor- 
ing, receivables, war financing. 


With wartime restrictions squeezing 
them out of the instalment field, sales 
finance companies are looking around 
anxiously for new business to bolster 
their shrinking portfolios. At the end 
of 1941, finance companies held over 
$2,000,000,000 worth of instalment 
paper. According to current estimates 
they will be lucky to have half that 
much at the end of 1942. 


| @ Handwriting on Wall—Unless instal- 


| ment selling is flatly prohibited, plenty 


of time-payment paper will be written 
this year in spite of steadily tightening 
restrictions. But even if the total comes 
close to last year’s record of $6,800,000,- 
000, finance companies expect most 
of their share to evaporate. Their busi- 
ness was underwriting sales of durable 
consumers’ goods; three quarters of it 
was in automobiles. For them, new re- 
strictions merely underscore handwrit- 
ing which has been on the wall ever 
since the ban on _ passenger-car_ pro- 
duction. 

Department stores and other mer- 

chants can continue the system of low 
down payments and easy monthly in- 
stalments on furniture and soft goods. 
But with production of automobiles, re- 
frigerators, radios, and other hard goods 
shut off, the best the finance com- 
panies can hope for is a moderate busi- 
ness in used cars and a share of the 
sales out of present stocks. 
e Temporary Cushion—For the time 
being earnings are holding up to last 
year’s level, the highest in_ history. 
Automobile paper, which carries a com- 
paratively long maturity and which ac- 
counted for 74% of last year’s business, 
is providing a temporary cushion. 

The government order freezing deal- 
ers’ stocks of new cars also gave finance 
companies an unexpected lift. Retail- 
ers who ordinarily move a car in about 
30 days were forced to keep their stocks 
on the floor indefinitely. They promptly 
called on finance companies for help. 
As a result, the index of wholesale 
automotive credit jumped from 175 in 
December to 196 in January and then 
climbed to 234 in February. For some 
companies, the increase in credit to 
dealers more than offset the collapse of 
retail financing. 

e Paying Off Rapidly—Now, however, 
the old paper is paying itself off rapidly, 


and new business absorbs o:!y 4 ¢ 
tion of repayments. One lai pe "5 
reports that its instalment ines 


the first quarter of this yea: was 
half of 1941. Another displays a 


folio shrinking by about $1,(00.0ij9 , 
day. 7 
The two best prospects for new , 
ume now are: (1) factoring and » 


counts-receivable 


financing; (2) yw 


financing. Both offer alluring possibj), 


ties, and some enthusiasts expect the 


to pay out even better than the 
eral public’s passion for automo} 
the cuff. 

@ Advances Against Sales — }'actoy 
and accounts-receivable financing 
based on the principle of adyanc 
money to a manufacturer against 
sales. In factoring, the finance 
pany buys outright the manufactur 


Dil€ 


ve 


claim against his customer. In accounts. 


receivable deals, the company advan 
funds against the claim, retaining 
course in case the debt goes bad. 
The manufacturer gets his money ; 
mediately instead of waiting 30 
days for the merchant to pay up. 1 


finance company makes a comfortabi 


profit by borrowing funds from 


banks at a low rate and passing the 


on to the manufacturer at a stiffer 
eA Big Field, But—The potential 
this field is virtually unlimited. Ac 
ing to the estimate of one expericn 
operator, there were about $200, 


000,000 worth of open account 


in this country last year. And not mor 
than $2,000,000,000 were discounted 


with financing companies. 
This doesn’t mean, however, that 


soon as the word gets around finance 
companies will stampede into factonng 


and immediately set up a flourish 
business. 
toring and receivables financing 


Experts point out that fac- 


& 


highly specialized, keenly competitue 


trade which requires experience an 
well trained staff. 


e@ War Financing—War financing offer 


similar opportunities and similar pr 
lems. Loans against government 


ders and financing of new facilities pi 
vide almost unlimited openings | 


AtlasCorporation 


Dividend No. 23 
on 6% Preferred Stock 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that & 
dividend of 75¢ per share for the 
quarter ending May 31, 1942, has 
been declared on the 6% Preferred 
Stock of Atlas Corporation, payable 
June 1, 1942, to holders of such 
stock of record at the close of busi 
ness May 14, 1942. 

Water A. Peterson, Treasurer 


April 30, 1942. 


Ce 


3 
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fnance company money, but“ the big 
trouble here is government competi- 
tion. ashington has committed it- 
gif to the princi le of giving every 
esential producer all the credit he needs 
on convenient terms (BW—Apr.4'42, 
»75), Since most of their capital is 
jorrowed from banks, there is a limit 
on how much finance companies can 
pare their rates in order to get new 
business. 

How the finance companies make 
gut from now on will depend largely on 
their individual adaptability. 
eBig Three—In the past, about two- 
thirds of the instalment financing out- 
«de banks and department stores has 
been done by three companies: General 
Motors Acceptance Corp., Commercial 
Investment Trust, and Commercial 
Credit Corp. In addition, there are 
more than 1,000 smaller finance com- 
panies scattered over the country. 

G.M.A.C., wholly owned by General 
Motors, was the largest company in 
peacetime business, although it financed 
only G.M. products. Volume of new 
business is now down about two-thirds. 
As yet it has made no attempt to take 
on new activities but the final decision 
will probably depend on the part as- 
signed it in G.M.’s war work. Financing 
subcontractors is a possibility. 
eA Diversified Business—Commercial 
Credit and C.1.T. both do a diversified 
business, and are now shifting the em- 
phasis from instalment sales to war 
financing and factoring. Commercial 
Credit, for instance, did better than 
half of its new business in the factoring 

and accounts-receivable department in 
the first quarter of this year. In the 
same period last year this department 
accounted for only 25% of volume. 
Personal loans have also shown a swift 
rise, while automobile financing has 
tailed off. 

Some of the independents also have 
factoring or receivables departments 
which can expand under the new pres- 
sure. Many others, however, did only 
an instalment business and are now 
faced with the choice between working 
into an entirely new line or trying to 
j struggle along on what business re- 
mains for them. 

¢Easy to Shut Up Shop—In one re- 
spect, the picture is brighter than the 
gloomy earnings prospects make it ap- 

pear. If the going gets too tough, a 

finance company can always close up 
with the minimum of loss and difh- 
culty. It has no fixed assets except fur- 
niture, no investments that are not self- 
liquidating in a fairly short time. With 

this circumstance in mind, most com- 
panies have put call features in their 
bonded debt. 

Any time profits get too slim, the 
company can let its portfolio run off, 
pay * its debts with the proceeds, 
take down its shingle for the dura- 

ion. 
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ANCHOR FENCE GUARDS 


War Production Against Saboteurs, Spies 


Vital wartime production demands pro- 
tection from alien agencies and trouble- 
makers operating both outside and inside 
your plant. Install an Anchor Fence 
around your plant to keep unwanted per- 
sons out. Use special Anchor enclosures 


force, yet can be easily moved without 
loss in case of plant expansion. 

Get the benefit of Anchor’s 50 years of 
industrial fencing experience. Write for 
name of nearest Anchor Fence Engineer. 
Anchor Post Fence Co., 6670 Eastern 


within your plant to bar all but author- 
ized employees from access to power 
stations, transformers, chemical and ma- 
terial stocks, fuel supplies, parking lots, 
and other vital points. Too, an Anchor 
Fence around your plant releases valu- 
able indoor space for production by per- 
mitting safe bulk storage outdoors. 


Anchor Fence can be quickly erected in 
any soil, in any weather, even when the 
ground is frozen. The exclusive patented 
driven “Anchors” hold the fence per- 
manently erect and in line, resist terrific 


Avenue, Baltimore, Maryland. 
1892-1942 Fifty Years of Service 


FENCE 


NATION-WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 


MOVING? 


@ One of the things Business Week likes best to do is 
follow Management-men to their new jobs. If you are 
changing your location, make sure your copy follows 
along with you. 


The attached coupon will make sure you don’t miss 
an issue, 


| Circulation Dept., Business Week 


CA teaiet 


Please change my address 
| ea si ivtiinenetivanchentltsissinnsornncsaipdesesis 


330 West 42nd Street ; ee Coe eer 
| New York City | NEW ADDRESS... 


i — ——— ee eee es 
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PENI 


“THE FINEST, STURDIEST 
HAND TRUCK MADE!” 


reports Vitality Mills 


For 5 years, a fleet of 40 Amer- 
ican Pressed-Steel Hand Trucks 
has been used by Vitality Mills, 
Inc., Chicago, in its five mid- 
western plants, for hauling 
bags of livestock feed. Loads 
range from 500 to 800 pounds. 
These rugged ‘‘Americans” 
have certainly been a profit- 
able investment, reports Mr. 
Milton T. Martin, Superinten- 
dent. His truckers prefer these 
trucks because they roll easily, 
A, geo balanced, save time 
reduce fatigue. Manage- 
ment prefers American Hand 
Trucks, too, since they are still 
in excellent condition after 5 
years of tough service... with 
repairs “practically nil”. 


Whatever your business, if you 
want to speed materials 
handling and cut costs, you'll 
nusieallie on durable easy- 
rolling “Americans”’. 


The Cinerican Paley Company 


4280 Wissahickon Ave., Phila., Pa. 


AMERICAN 


PRESSED-STEEL 


HAND TRUCKS 
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THE MARKETS 


This was annual meeting week on 
many corporation calendars. Most offi- 
cials couldn't hold much hope for a 
profit or dividend boost in the face of 
rising tax and wage scales. 

Big Steel held its “chicken to pump- 

kin pie’ meeting in Hoboken, N. J., 
where officers and stockholders met to 
eat and talk. Chairman Irving S. Olds 
explained that uncertainties of the pres- 
ent times and advisability of maintaining 
a reasonably strong cash position will 
restrain any strengthened common-stock 
dividend. The company is making an ex- 
haustive study of the after-effects of the 
war and the “unprecedented readjust- 
ments” which may follow its end. 
@ About Dividends—President James S. 
Adams, at a stormy Standard Brands 
meeting, told disgruntled stockholders 
that omission of the dividend on the 
common stock was “necessary to con- 
serve working capital.’ Earnings in the 
first quarter of 1942 of $1,490,000 were 
approximately 40% below the $2,485,- 
000 of the same 1941 period. The cash 
situation was so tight, in fact, that the 
company negotiated a $10,000,000 five- 
year revolving credit. In order to be in a 
better position to enforce various con- 
templated economies, Adams sliced $25,- 
000 off his $100,000 annual salary. 

Radio Corp. did 6% better profitwise 
in the first quarter of 1942 than in the 
similar 1941 period but, as President 
David Sarnoff pointed out, final enact- 
ment of the 1942 tax law might necessi- 
tate upward revision of the reserves for 
taxes, proportionately lowering earnings. 
The war hasn't as yet hurt the radio 
business, as RCA’s rise of 37% boost in 
gioss business for the quarter indicates. 

Interest in securities continues at a 
low level, notwithstanding a rally in 
stock prices. This rebound carried for 


the six days before the fall of Cx 

in the face of pretty discouragi: 
from Burma. In fact, the market 

really much depressed by the n 
cause the developments in Bur 

in Manila Bay had been long ant 
and pretty well discounted. 

® Get Rich Quick Dept.—Just 
that people still have time to sit 
and think up bright ideas, even in 
like these, these items are offere: 

A stockholder at the Radio Corp 
meeting allowed as how the « wa 
could borrow money at 14%, 
lower than could be obtained by n 
its stockholders, so why shouldn the 
company borrow more money t 
tribute in the form of dividends? 

And some Wall Street traders think 
they have a new inflation hedge. The 
are putting part of their money into 
railroads’ low-grade bonds and into com 
mon stocks of the same roads on a 5()-5{ 
basis. If roads do well, they figure both 
classes of securities should + em e; if 
there is whirlwind inflation, the carriers 
ought to be able to pay off their be mids 
in depreciated currency, leaving stock- 
holders sole owners of the properties 


Security Price Averages 


This Week Month Year 
Week Ago Ago Ago 


Stocks 
Industrial . tare 75.2 82.4 92.9 
Railroad . 24.9 24.1 25.8 29.8 
Utility .. 29.8 27.6 29.8 45.0 
Bonds 
Industrial .106.8 107.5 106.4 102.6 
Railroad 88.4 88.2 89.4 90.7 
Utility .102.4 102.4 102.5 106.4 


U. S. Govt..110.6 110.1 110.7 111.2 

Data: Standard & Poor’s Corp. except for 
government bonds which are from the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 


COMMON STOCKS —A WEEKLY RECORD 
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Treasury tries open-end or 
pissue with indifferent success. 
nd | I sncial community gets set for 
gill greater effort. 


— (he United States ‘Treasury Depart- | 


| ent this week successfully completed 
orp of its largest new money financing 
pany pals despite innovations that discour- 
rate ned many potential customers. ‘The 
t of jonday offering of $1,250,000,000 of 
the « ponds of 1951, callable in 1949, 
dis 4s readily oversubscribed several times, 
ause they were just what the com- 
ercial banks wanted. 

Slow Movers—The offering of regis- 
red 24% bonds of 1967, amount of 
hich is not specifically limited and 
yon which subscription books still are 
nen, was so burdened with ifs and 
hereases that it held little attraction 
the banks, insurance companies, 


hink 
hey 
Into 
om 
U-5/ 
0th 
oe 
Tiers 
mds 


ack. rusts, and individuals, for which it pre- 
mably was designed. 
[he long-term securities of the open- 
nd issue cannot be transferred for 60 
car jays. Commercial banks cannot buy 
6° vem until 1943, when the bonds first 
2.9 ill be issued in coupon form. The 
9.8 bonds may be pledged as collateral for 
5.0 ans, but any commercial banks ac- 
6 huiring them upon default of such loans 
17 ust dispose of them. Even their legal- 
5.4 ty as insurance company investments 
2 n New York and several other states 
” as been questioned. 
he Bigger Push—Meanwhile, the finan- 


ial community’s organization to help 


nancing securities is growing by leaps 
0 nd bounds. ‘Typical was last Monday’s 
meeting in the governor’s room of the 
ew York Stock Exchange at which the 
Big Board president, Emil Schram, 
urged on assembled brokers their duty 
to do a “great job.” Later in the week, 
icpresentatives of the exchanges, the 
Assn. of Stock Exchange Firms, the 
Investment Bankers Assn., and the Na- 
tonal Assn. of Securities Dealers met to 
draft plans for future issues. 
Commercial bankers, at the same 
time, are deeply interested in pushing 
public sales. The banking system will 
be called upon to underwrite whatever 
part of the war effort is not financed 
by other investors, and this was the 
mai topic of discussion at the spring 
meeting of the American Bankers Assn. 
*Scope of Problem—Bankers now ex- 


$30,000,000,000 of government bonds 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1943. 
That would pump up deposits by a simi- 
lar amount, creating an additional base 
| for inflation. If bankers can talk their 

depositors into buying more and more 
war bonds, it’s one more brake. 


2 
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ecretary Morgenthau market his war- | 
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SERVING AMERICA WITH FACT POWER 


Kardex Production Controls 
Kardex Procurement Controls 
Kardex Personnel Controls 
Kardex Progress Controls 
Kardex Tool Crib Controls 
Kardex Machine Load Controls 
. Kardex for every production problem 


“Official U. 8. Navy Photo” 


Today every executive is alert to the neces- 
sity of better techniques in dealing with 
others for the furtherance of the common 
objective. Here is a new special edition of 
this sound and stimulating manual for every 
man who wants to improve his methods of 
getting along with others. 


Shows how fo deal 
with problems of: 


—responsibility 

—discipline 

—executive stimulation 

—constructiveness 

—self-assertion and seif- 
expression 

—leadership 

—justice 

—analysis of labor require- 
ments 

—introduction of 
employee 

—difficulties with subordi- 
nates 

—opposition 

—stubborness 

—disloyalty 

—dishonesty 

—immorality 

— irresponsibility 

—the agitator 


—difficulties with 
and associates 


—responsibility for errors 
See it 10 days 
on cpproval 
SEND THIS COUPON 


the 


new 


superiors 


The Technique of 
EXECUTIVE CONTROL 


By ERWIN H. SCHELL, Professor of Business 
Management, Massachusetts Institute of Technology 


Price, only $2.00 


HOWS that executive technique is 
S not a mysterious sixth sense, but 

a quality that can be definitely de- 
veloped by anyone who will follow the 
simple methods laid down in this man- 
ual. Defines the tools of executive con- 
trol; outlines the factors involved in the 
successful handling of others; gives 
practical and usable methods for get- 
ting @ maximum output of work with a 
minimum amount of friction. In this 
edition a new chapter discussing the 
influence of the current emergency upon 
the various techniques of executive con- 
trol has been added. 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., 
330 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 

Send me Schell’s The Technique of Execu- 
tive Control, War Production Edition, for 
10 days’ examination on approval. In 10 
days I will send $2.00 plus few cents post- 
age, or return book postpaid. (Postage paid 
on cash orders.) 


Name a 
Address .. . 
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speeds production 


LECTRIC ‘BUDGIT’ HOISTS are 
invaluable in production lines 
and for other places where lift- 
ing is done. The worker produces 

more at less cost, is free from the 
danger of strain and rupture, and 
maintains top efficiency through long 
hours. Installation is as simple as 
this—hang up, plug in and use. Hun- 
dreds of industries, with thousands 
of installations are profiting from 
“Budgit’ Hoists. 

“Budgit’ Hoists are 
portable, electric hoists 
with lifting capacities of 
250, §00, 1000 and 2000 
Ibs. They are priced from 
$119 up. For complete 
information, write for 
Bulletin 348. 


‘BUDGIT’ 
Hoists 


MANNING, MAXWELL & MOORE, INC, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 

Builders of ‘Shaw-Box’ Cranes, ‘Budgit’ and ‘lood tlfter’ 

Hoists and other lifting specialties. Mokers of Ashcroft Gauges, 


Hancock Valves. Consolidated Safety ond Relief Valves and 
‘American’ industrial instruments, 


POLITICS? scsi 


I find Business Week's interpretation 
of political trends far more accurate 
than most of the highly vaunted 
services. 


PARTNER 
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New Cotton Peg 


Henderson freezes textile 


prices by abolishing old sliding- 


scale arrangement. Plan allows 


for staple at 20.37¢ a lb. 


Since establishment last June 27 of 
the first maximum prices on cotton 
fabrics, there has been a profusion of 


| price orders. Ceiling levels have been 


pushed up, provisions broadened and 
changed. The new General Maximum 
Price Regulation, however, establishes a 
more permanent and inclusive schedule. 


e Ends Sliding Measure—Until _ this 


| week, the ceiling price of textiles was 


permitted to climb automatically as the 


ynners 
the ¢ 
pric, | 


y 


price of spot cotton rose. Under 4 
new rule, fluctuation of the :ay cotty ice | 
price won't affect the ceiling on cop, ling 
textiles. The new maximii yj nd te 
that which the sliding scak z 
mit with the spot cotton b 
at 20.37¢ a Ib., the highest 
registered for actual cotton sold at (alll Fron 
ten leading southern termina! Markergmo4?, | 
last March. ectin 

Price Administrator Leon ! Tendersoplimombet 
believes that these limits will stil] Der. 
mit sufficient profits to matiufacturer 
even after a “reasonable’’ rise jin the 
price of raw cotton. The agricultyyjfimeiling 
section of the Emergency Price Contr) 
Act of 1942 forbids the Price Admjp. 
istrator to establish a ceiling Price on 
cotton which would return to the farme, 
less than 21.47¢ per Ib., equivalent ty 
a ten-market spot price of 22¢ per | 


VOUld peplMoms | 
IS pegge uctio 
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Farm Price Tug of War 


Here is the argument between 
Roosevelt and the farm bloc. The 
President has suggested full parity 
prices for farm products as a fair min- 
imum level at which to stabilize the 
agricultural sector in an over-all price 
freeze. 

Farm senators and congressmen, 
having immunized farm prices 
through the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act against any ceilings below the 


Df (1 
pods 
or 


ertic 

highest of (1), (2), (3), or (4) below, ruc! 
are unwilling to give up this position nist 
won for their farm constituents. Oj 
Under the present law, market ible 
prices of only six farm products on bre § 
Apr. 15 had moved up beyond the |fiore 
point at which they were safe from 6 t 


Henderson. Under the President's 
proposal eleven products on Apr. 15 
would have been high enough to in 
vite ceilings. 

“Y% Change to bring 


current price in 


line with 
Ceiling under 4/15/42 4/15/42 Present a/1s/4a 
Commodity Unit present law Parity Actual lau Parity 
Cotton ¢perlb....... 21.47 (4) 18.72 19.03 +13 2 
Cottonseed $ per ton 50.36 (2) 34.05 43.90 +15 22 
Wheat ¢ per bu....... 146.9 (1) 133.5 99.7 +47 +34 
Corn ‘ af 106.6 (1) 96.9 79.7 +34 +22 
Oats... ae © 66.2 (1) 60.2 51.8 
Barley és 102.9 (1) 93.5 61.5 +67 +52 
Rye ii - ss 119.6 (1) 108.7 60.7 +97 +79 he 
Rice... “5 143.9 (3) 122.8 178.1 —19 3 
Flaxseed $ per bu....... 2.81 (1) 2.55 2.41 +17 + 6 
Beans... ¢ per Ib . $77") 5.09 4.45 +30 +14 
Potatoes ; ¢ per bu . 124.5 (4) 107.0 116.2 +7 8 we 
Sweet potatoes . 145.9 (1) 132.6 102.4 +42 +29 ve 
Hay... $ per ton =e 19.71 (1) 17.92 11.13 +77 +61 la 
Peanuts ¢ per Ib : 7.98 (1) 7.25 6.25 +28 +16 fa 
Apples $ per bu . 1.60 (1) 1.45 1.41 +13 + 3 « 
Hogs sien cetsa OP Mies F 12.08 (1) 10.98 13.48 —10 —19 
Beef cattle... ; . 9,38 (3) 8.18 10.71 —12 -14 Cf 
Veal calves ema . 11.22 (3) 10.19 12.22 -8 -17 9 
TC eigdreudn gh we a 11.12 (4) 8.88 10.83 + 3 —18 
Butter. . oa ? 42.8 (4) 38.5 33.9 +26 +14 a 
Butterfat ‘ as 44.0 (4) 39.6 37.0 +19 +7 t 
Milk (wholesale). . - 2.66 (1) 2.42 2.38 +12 + 2 e 
“ (retail)... . ¢ per qt ee 11.4 (3) 10.3 11.6 -—2 -11 , 
Chickens (live)...... ¢perlb....... 21.1 (4) 17.2 18.4 +15 -—7 
(ee e 28.8 (4) 21.7 19.8 +45 +10 
| SERRE . ¢perdoz...... 34.1 (3) 26.6 25.6 +33 +4 : 
Wool Ricken a dh ab0 \ Sockets 37.1 (3) 27.6 39.2 - 5 —wW 
(1) 110% of 4/15/42 parity (3) 12/15/41 actual price | 
(2) 10/1/41 actual price (4) 7/19-6/29 average price 
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Regulations — Regulations 
i) apply up and down the line from 
saners of the yarn, through weavers 
the cloth and finishers of the woven 
pric, to the retailers. The Office of | 
ice Administration has learned that 
iling prices on only selected items 
nd to induce widespread shifting of 


brace nearly all cotton textiles. 

From July 21, 1941, to Mar. 27, 
42, the price ceilings on print cloth, 
eecting, tobacco cloth, carded and 
mbed broadcloth, and osnaburg were | 
fed an average of 114%. But during 
e same period a 21% advance oc- 
red in the average prices of non- 
‘ling goods. | 
Margins Fixed—The new OPA Maxi- 
yum Price Regulation No. 127 estab- 
shes maximum margins which con- 
eters may get on finished piece goods. 
faimum net selling price, f.o.b. sell- 
's point of shipment, for finished 
piece goods shall be the aggregate sum 
pf (1) basic grey goods cost, (2) grey | 
ods freight, (3) working allowance 
for mixed materials (part rayon, etc.), | 
ctical organizations, or any new con- | 
truction or new finishing process, (4) | 
nishing cost, and (5) “put-up”’ charge. 
Operation under such margins is pos- 
ible only if the various finishing costs 
pre stabilized, the OPA believes. ‘There- 
fore new Regulation 128 sets the Mar. | 
6 to Apr. 15, 1942, prices as ceiling 
for each processor for each particular | 
ervice iN processing piece goods made | 
f cotton, rayon, and their mixtures as | 
they are converted from the unfinished 
“grey” state into finished piece goods. | 


Hurried Hens 


Egg speedup gets results, 
but experts are beginning to. 
wonder if strain isn’t telling on 
health of poultry. 


| 
The hen that laid 84 eggs in 1909 | 
would have laid 110 in 1941, and this | 
year, with hen house lights on a little | 
later and food pressed into craws a little | 
faster under war urgencies, the same hen | 
will probably do even better. Since 1935 | 
egg production per hen has risen from | 
95 to 110. 

Today 381,000,000 American hens 
are producing 5,715,000,000 more eggs 
than they would have in 1935, or about 
cight times the poundage of lend-lease 
eggs bought by the Agricultural Market- 
ing Administration for shipment in the 
cleven months up to Apr. 1. 

It is a much debated question in poul- 
try circles whether the speedup system | 
in the hen house is not going faster and 
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ams from ceiling to nonceiling con- 
yctions; therefore the new regulations 


deiveasedd use of 
essential war material 


§ p acceptance of the Gun 
Perforator by the American 
Petroleum Industry nearly ten 
years ago encouraged Lane- 
Wells to acquire and develop 
additional Services and to make 
them available in all producing 
oil fields. Oil men use these 
Services because they make 
possible more efficient oil well 
operation at lower production 
costs. More important, they do 
so today without heavy require- 
ments of materials so vitally 
needed to build planes and 
ships and tanks. 


Lane-Wells Electrolog pro- 
duces sharper, more sensitive 


logs of open hole formation. 

Lane-Wells Radioactivity Logs 

enable operators to determine 

accurately the nature of forma- 

tion through casing. Lane-Wells 
Oil Well Surveys chart the 
course of a hole from the sur- 
face to the sands. 

As pioneers in the field Lane- 
Wells has a backlog of experi- 
ence gained from more than 
40,000 successful Gun Perforat- 
ing jobs, experience gained from 
surveying more than 20 million 
feet of oil wells and experience 
gained from running hundreds 
of Electrologs and Radioactivity 
Well Logs. 

This experience is available to 
oil well operators everywhere 
who are endeavoring to meet 
increased production schedules 
under the handicaps of war 
operations. 


The resources of Lane-Wells Company are at the command of 


the American Petroleum Industry in the achievement of its 


greatest production program—to supply oil for this nation at war. 
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farther than the physical sta 
poultry race can stand. Ric! fooq 
nights, and fascist standard. of ;.. 


Na of + 


duction, at least as far as th: ego . 
may be reflected in the hei tenes ; 
ceptibility of today’s chickens to 
ease and discomfort. Moreoy: the 
pace may be affecting ege characte: 


istics aside from quantity. Poultry , 
now say modern hen eggs don't sy.) 
cold stor: age as well as eggs froin the 9) 
fashioned, free-lance layers. |), apparent 
support of that contention, the Chic 
Mercantile Exchange has int; "er 
new September contract in egg fyty . 
permitting earlier and more |ibera] oy. 
of-storage delivery of refrigerator 


shell eggs. 


MORE FOR MANGANESE 


With establishment of OPA’s ce;jj; 
on ferromanganese as of May 1, the i, 
als trade relievedly detected cor hpassi 
in the heart of Washington. Ferromay 
ganese, essential deoxidizer and desi! 
phurizer in steelmaking, had been living 
an orphan existence for seven months 3 
$120 a ton, a price set by voluntar 
agreement among producers at the x 
quest of the OPA. Meanwhile, cost of 
the main ingredient, manganese ore, hac 
been rising steadily with ocean shipping 
costs until ferromanganese sellers ap 
pealed to Washington for relief as soon 
as the semiagreement expired on Apr. 15 

When Henderson’s general price or. 
der was issued and ferromanganese wa; 
noted as subject to a special order, and 
when it was announced that the price 
would be the Oct. 1 to 15, 1941, aver- 
age, which was just what the voluntary 
agreement specified, sellers envisioned 
permanent despair. At that low point 
the OPA explained that the October fig- 
ure would be only the base price, and set 
the new ceiling at $135 a ton. Psycho- 
logically it was a good time to warn the 
steel industry that this boost in the price 
of ferromanganese should mean nothing 
to steel prices, since the difference 
amounted to only 2% in final steel costs 


ITI 


FOR HARVEST 


The balance between material short 
ages and need for farm equipment to 
step up food production with diminished 
farm labor has been established for this 
season. By relaxation of ratings for man- 
ufacture of all important general farm 
machinery in mid-April, WPB probably 
loosened implement production enough 
to stock dealers adequately for this year's 
harvests, even though the A-l-a ratings 
granted expire June 30. Also discontine 
ance of rubber on farm equipment, « 
dered for Apr. 30, exempted fouibinns 
up to July 31. By that time, this year’s 
combines should be taken care of, which 
is important since new combines will 
have to be changed radically when thicy 
go back to steel wheels. 
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HE TRADING POST 


r First “Must” 


4 letter from the vice-president and 
quer of a public utility company: 

B® have personally been impressed in my 
"a Lact and conversations with my asso- 
«: by the need of education for manage- 
+ and business men. I can’t help feel- 
that many business men are hoping to 
the war to turn the clock back in con- 
tion with the New Deal and govern- 
it otal policies with which they have been 
disagreement from the beginning. The 
ent labor argument is an indication of 
wort of thing I have in mind. 

| have never been a sympathizer with the 
y Deal and believe that we are paying a 
yy penalty for grave errors the New 


the mt | has made in handling the labor situa- 
wees . But I believe that at this time cor- 
Passion tion must come at the top rather than 
“tToman ‘ough further internal strife between man- 
d desu enent and labor, fought out in the leg- 
1 living HBative halls. I believe that, regardless of the 
Onths a+ Honomic outcome (which may be pretty 
untan ak), our first “‘must” is winning the war, 
the x, »| management must, regardless of per- 
cost of pual feelings, definitely align itself behind 
re hoe ae Chief Executive. That does not mean 
— at we give up our right to criticize, Ccom- 
UPPNg Bibent or attempt to influence policies, but 
IS ap does mean that we should look forward 
'S Soon fiBther than backward, and that any criticism, 
pr. 15 mment, or influence which we might use 
ICe Or ould be carefully thought out. 
SC was | believe the only salvation to which 
r, and [pwiness as constituted today may look is 
price ving to get in step with the obvious social 
aver. qypend. I say “obvious” —obvious to think- 
owed zg and informed men. 

e: | have personally been in an executive 
‘one Bnacity in business for more years than I 
point ke to count, and have been a proprietor 
T hig. fa small business myself. I have worked 
d set ith and against labor, and these views are 
ycho- xpressed, not with the idea of taking sides 
1 the n any way with broad social questions, but 
price ith the hope that it is going to be pos- 
Lie ible to develop amongst many of my con- 
MR emporaries the more constructive outlook 
a that seems to be so necessary. 

Government Workers at War 
A letter from Abram Flaxer, president 
ort of the State, County, and Municipal 
to Workers of America: 
led I was extremely interested in the article 
his carried in the April 4th issue of Business 
n- Week, “A-B-C’s of British Labor Policy”. 
rm The answers to the questions posed are in- 
sly deed very timely and interesting to labor 
oh and management alike, and the article fills a 
e definite lack in information concerning labor 
* policy in our sister democracy. 
4 It was, however, somewhat disappointing 
to me that your study of British labor pol- 
. cies included no mention of labor relations 
s between local governments and their em- 
s ployees. Little enough is known about this 
H elationship in our own country, and_prac- 
tically not ing is known about the compar- 


able situation in England. As local govern- 
ment—cities, counties, states and their sub- 
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divisions—takes over more and more of the 
functions previously administered by private 
companies, wage and hours standards, and 
the whole problem of labor relations be 
tween the government and its employees, 
become the vital concern of a greater body 
of the public. No longer are labor relations | 
the particular concern of the industry: 
they affect the entire population, through 
its interest in quality of service, the reper- 
cussions on taxation, etc. The employees 
of government on a local scale have, too, | 
considerable effect on production industry, 
as, for example, the maintenance of first- 
rate public service. 

I think, therefore, that it would be of 
wide interest to your readers to show how 
the vast body of local government workers 
fits into the general labor scheme in Eng 
land. Specifically, it would be interesting to 
know under what restrictions such workers 
are placed; what type of labor legislation 
does and does not apply to these workers, 
what has been their situation with regard 
to wage increases, working hours, transfer to 
industry; women workers; cooperation be- 
tween the unions of these employees and 
their government administrations. 


Storing Up Tax Money 


Frank Rising, general manager of 
Automotive Parts and Equipment | 
Manufacturers, Inc., writes as follows: | 


Your recent comments on Edgar M. 
Queeny’s proposal for severance-pay pools 
skirts another problem but doesn’t hit it. 
I wonder if you've given it any thought. 

Income tax is the tax for a lot of people. 
Some 99.96% of them, I suppose, pay last 
year’s income tax out of current income; a 
very few manage to get squared away so 
that this year’s income pays this year’s taxes. 

One man here in town, boss of a big re- 
tail store, has been spending a lot of time 
convincing his executive staff that each man 
should budget the tax payment for next 
March now, and set some aside each pay- 
day. By questioning several other men, I’ve 
found quite a number who are doing this. 
But they are all highly-paid people who 
think about it a great deal. The smaller- 
paid people, I suspect, don’t think about it 
or, if they do, don’t do anything. 

More important, then, than severance 
pay (which would in most cases be mini- 
mum allowances for daily bread during job- 
seeking) is the problem of finding a way 
for the individual to store up tax money 
against the day when his income dives. 

An example: One of the armed services 
tenders a commission to a man I know who 
is badly needed because of his expertness in 
his line of work. He got $18,000 as his 

1941 wages. His income tax to be paid in 
1942 is between $3,000 and $4,000. He is 
patriotically anxious to take the commission 
—which will bring his pay down to a point 
where his 1942 tax payment will take all 
of his 1942 income. 

What's more, this is only the beginning. 
Millions of us will neglect to do anything 
about this, even if we foresee it. Some day 
millions of us may either lose our jobs or 


FIND THE. 


Will Help Solve four 
PLANT LOCATION 
PROBLEM 


take large cuts in income. What then? W.C. 


When Dollars 


Loom Large 


The dollars a man puts 
into life insurance have 
greater dimension when 
they return to his family 
as claim proceeds. 

Dollars look largest when 
needed most. 
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THE TREND 


THE RACE AGAINST AMERICA 


Nobody really knows the war potential of any nation. 
Here, in the United States, we are constantly raising our 
sights—as we build new plants, as we curtail production 
of consumer goods. Right now, we are turning out sup- 
plies for the armed forces at the rate of $36,000,000,000 
a year. By May, 1943, we'll be turning out tanks, planes, 
ships, uniforms, ammunition, at a rate of about $70,000,- 
000,000 to $80,000,000,000. Yet, when France fell, our 
war production was at an annual rate of $1,800,000,000. 
Thus, already we have boosted our war output twenty- 
fold. And it’s to double again! 


© And it is this, America’s enormous production poten- 
tial, that dominates the war, that determines the strategy 
not only of the United Nations but also of the Axis 
powers. It forces Hitler and Hirohito to take risks they 
might not ordinarily take. ‘They must race against the 
day when America’s productive machine will have at- 
tained its full might, against the day when the shipping 
capacity to move the goods to destroy the Axis will be 
sufficient for the task. And so, whether his preparations 
are adequate or his army refreshed, Hitler, some time 
this spring or summer, must launch an all-out drive into 
Russia and the Caucasus. Similarly, Emperor Hirohito’s 
armies must continue to reach out to make a juncture 
with the German forces. ‘They cannot afford to stop. 
Economic necessity dictates their military strategy. 

War Production Chief Donald Nelson called the eco- 
nomic turn—and hence the military strategy—when he 
noted last week that finally the United States, Great 
Britain, and Russia had surpassed the Axis in arms 
output. 

Now by no means does Mr. Nelson know, down to 
the plane, tank, or shell, what the Axis powers are pro- 
ducing; but he has a fair idea. For the peacetime produc- 
tive capacity of Germany and Japan has been general 
knowledge for years. And it is only a matter of careful 
economic analysis and time-taking statistical computa- 
tion to translate this peacetime potential into reasonably 
close estimates of war production. 


@ It’s true that all sorts of inexactitudes enter into any 
comparison of Axis vs. United Nations strength. The 
United States and Germany are not spending their ener- 
gies on the same type of output. We're building ships 
and factories, whereas most of the German war expendi- 
ture goes directly into combat planes, tanks, etc. More- 
over, there are countless economic differences between 
nations. Is our industry more mechanized than Ger- 
many’s, Japan's, or Italy’s so that we obtain more output 
per manhour? But aren’t U.S. pay scales higher, so that 
the Axis gets more hours of work per dollar than we do? 

Despite those differences, it is still possible to work up 
a comparative measure of war-production prowess. It 
won't be perfect, but it will be indicative. And it is 
undoubtedly some such overall comparison that Mr. 


Nelson had in mind when he declared that t last J 

United Nations were outproducing the Axis. | \ere— ~to bd 
used only as guide, not as gospel—are Business \W eck’ 
approximations of current annual war output in dolla. 


Axis United Nations 

Germany * . .$45,000,000,000 Great Britain $20,000,000, 

Japan ...... 10,000,000,000 Russia ...... 15,000,000. 

Di catnewg 6,000,000,000 United States. 36,000,000 wy 

Misc.** .... 4,000,000,000 Misc.t - 4,000,000 999 
Total ee $65, 000. 000.¢ 000 Total $75 { 00,000,009 


* Includes conquered countries, France, Belgium, et 

** Includes Rumania, Hungary, Finland, etc. 

t Includes Canada, Australia, India, etc. 
© Considering this country’s long overseas haul to the 
battle zones, that $10,000,000,000 or 15% © Superiority js 
hardly enough to win the war. However, a year from 
now, our war output will be $70,000,000,000, if not higher 
and the ratio would change to $109,000,000,000-+o 
$65,000,000,000—with overwhelming consequences for 
the Axis, which already is straining at capacity. 

Yet that does not mean the Axis is licked. Hitler and 
Hirohito can still redress the economic balance. If they 
conquered Russia, these things would happen: (1) the 
United Nations would lose $15,000,000,000 of war poten. 
tial; (2) the Axis would gain a war potential (after 
scorched-earth) of, say, $10,000,000,000. And then, even 
granting an eventual $70,000,000,000 annual output for 
the United States, the ultimate production dynamic 
would be basically altered: $94,000,000,000 for the United 
Nations to $75,000,000,000 for the Axis. 

Nor is that all. In crushing Russia, Germany and 
Japan would raise their economic potential possibility 
another 10% to 20%. For such a military success would 
open up an Axis line of communication through the 
Middle East. ‘Then, Germany would have access to oil 
and Japanese rubber and tin. Japan, in turn, might be 
able to get Germany's iron ore, steel, and machinery. 
Such a complementary trade would lift the overall Axis 
potential to perhaps as much as $85,000,000,000. ‘That, 
arrayed against the United Nations’ $94,000,000,000, 
would imply a stalemate war—in short, Axis consolidation 
of its gains in Europe and the Far East. 


© Thus, the coming campaign is military in nature, but 
economic in purpose. The Axis must strive—at all costs- 
to attain production parity. Germany and Japan are 
forced to race against time, against the month-by-month 
expansion in American war output: $150,000.000 in June, 
1940; $800,000,000 a year later; $1,500,000,000 in Octo- 
ber; $3,000,000,000 today. And probably $6,000,000,000 
—$72,000,000,000 a year, or more than the entire Axis 
output today—early in 1943. 
That’s what’s forcing the military issue this spring. 
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